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CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY. 


FANUARY, 1871. 


I—WHAT IS SECTARIANISM? 


THE word sect is rapidly descending into unpopularity. Sectari- 
anism is coming under the ban of public sentiment, as antag- 
onistical to the genuiue spirit of Christianity, and ruinous to the 
interests of the Church of God. The mildest philosophical view now 
taken of it is that it is a grievous misfortune, inherited from the 
honest, but imperfect, struggles of the last three centuries to shake 
off the oppressions and corruptions of the great apostasy. Under 
the paralyzing power of that appalling spiritual tyranny there had 
been an apparent unity of faith, but it was only the compulsory 
absence of strife—the imbecile quiet of despair—the hopeless silence 
of souls long in bonds—the stillness of death—the peace of the grave. 
The glorious emancipation from the bondage of human authority 
wrought by the Protestant Reformation had a twofold result. 
First. Freedom rushed into lawlessness, and played fantastic tricks. 
The necessary reaction from blind submission to Papal dominion 
was a reckless extravagance of liberty, engendering almost every 
variety of theological fantasy and absurdity. Second. The dregs of 
Popish intolerance still retained in the hearts of Protestant cham- 
pions, led to a re-assertion of human authority—the creation of lesser 
and rival Popes and Councils. The sequel h@s shown the alternate 
succession of tyranny and revolt—the birth of new sects, escaping 


from one tyranny to establish another, which in turn compelled a 
Vou. IIl.—1 
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new protest and a new party; and so on, if not ad infinitum, cer- 
tainly ad nauseam. 

While the philosophical student of history is able to suggest ample 
apologies for this as a misfortune begotten of necessity—a result to 
be reasonably accounted for from the constitution of the human 
mind and the circumstances of the times—he is still compelled to 
regard it as a calamity for which necessity can no longer be pleaded, 
and as abounding in mischiefs which can no longer be viewed with 
tolerance. The time past, he insists, should suffice us to have wrought 
the will of the Romanists ; we should now “forget the things which 
are behind, and reach forth to those things which are before, and 
press toward the mark”—even the unity and union of God’s scattered 
and divided people, and the consequent conversion of the world. This 
is rapidly growing into a popular sentiment in Protestant Christendom : 
hence, as already intimated, sectarianism is coming under ban. 

As yet, however, there is a vagueness in the use of the term sec- 
tarianism. Precisely what is meant by it is not easily determined. It 
is an ungainly and terrible, but somewhat shadowy specter, that comes 
to us from the graves of the past—appearing in Councils as a withered 
and wrinkled hag, muttering imprecations against the light and prog- 
ress of the nineteenth century ; beatifying the darkness of medizeval 
times ; translating the dreary clank of Inquisitorial chains and the 
groans from the prisoner’s dungeon into ravishing music; and, un- 
terrified by signs from heaven, amid the protest of crashing thunders 
and rocking tempests, crowning an imbecile old man with the infal- 
libility of Godhood. In altered phase it glides into Protestant assem- 
blies and convocations, looking like a lamb, but speaking with the 
voice of adragon. In sheep’s clothing it enters the pulpit “to scatter, 
tear, and slay,” and its wolfish howl drowns the tender voice of love, 
and grieves away the Spirit of holiness. It stands behind the editor’s 
chair, and when his soul kindles with holy ambition to do brave work 
for God and man, and he is about to dash off glorious paragraphs, 
aglow with the inspiration of truth and love, that would ring in ten 
thousand enslaved hearts with the sweet music of spiritual emanci- 
pation, throws its hateful spell over him, binds anew on his neck the 
collar of the sect, and compels him to dip his pen in gall and write 
poisoned sentences of bitterness and hate. It creeps, like a slimy 
demon, into the hearts of God’s too careless children, and poisons 
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the very fountains of life—palsying their faith in the Word of God, 
withering their Christian sympathies, and arraying them in delirious 
strife against each other. It is, too, a fearfully stubborn demon. 
Mighty men of God, before whom all other demons fled, have sought 
in vain to exorcise it, and have come back with despairing hearts, 
crying, “Master, why could not we cast him out 2” Even when the 
glorious Lord undertakes the tremendous task, the possessed is thrown 
into terrible convulsions, and many would rather propitiate the demon 
than endure the agonies of the exorcism. 

This much, then, we know—that it is a hateful, mischievous, ma- 
lignant spirit—but precisely what it is, remains as yet a mystery to 
the public; and just how to assault and overthrow its dominion, an 
unsolved problem. 

Going to Webster for the present conventional meaning of this 
term, we find, 

SEcT, [from Latin, secare, sectum, to cut off, to separate. ] 

1. A part cut off; a cutting; a cion. 

2. Hence, a body of persons who have separated from others in virtue of some 
special doctrine, or set of doctrines, which they hold in common; a school or de- 
nomination ; especially, a religious denomination. 

3. Hence, specifically, a denomination which dissents from an established 
Church. 

SECTARIAN. One of a sect; a member or adherent of a special school, de- 
nomination, or religious or philosophical party ; one of a party in religion which 
has separated itself from the established Church, or which holds tenets different 
from those of the prevailing denomination in a kingdom or state. 

Synonyms—Heretic ; partisan; schismatic. 

SECTARIANISM. The quality or character of a sectarian ; adherence to a sep- 
arate religious denomination ; devotion to the interests of a party; excess of par- 
tisan or denominational zeal. 


It will be seen, from these definitions, how subtile and intangible 
a thing is sectarianism, as at present understood, and what protean 
shapes it is capable of assuming. In Roman Catholic countries 
sectarianism is dissent from the Roman Catholic Church; Roman 
Catholicism is orthodoxy—all else is heresy. In England, dissent 
from the Established Church is sectarianism, and Roman Catholicism 
itself is sectarian. In’ Denmark and Sweden, dissent from the Lu- 
theran Church is sectarianism, and the Roman Catholic and English 
Churches are alike sectarian. In England, Episcopacy, Presbyterian- 
ism, and Independency have in turn been alike orthodox and heretical. 
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In this country, where we are freed from the curse of an Established 
Church, sectarianism has a different meaning. With Roman Catho- 
lics and Episcopalians, it still means dissent from the doctrines and 
practices of their respective Churches ; but its current usage in Prot- 
estant communions is very different. It is no longer dissent from 
a particular Church that constitutes sectarianism, but a dissent from 
sects in general and in particular—at least from all or any that belong 
to that Mutual Admiration Society known as Evangelical, who have 
elected each other to special privileges, and have combined to draw 
a line of circumference, within which is the charmed circle of ortho- 
doxy and salvation; without which all is given over to heresy and 
damnation. To make war ori any or all of these orthodox sects, or 
on the sect principle; to deny their Divine right to be what they 
are, or their equal claims to be “branches of the true Church,” or to 
attempt the annihilation of their distinctions and the overthrow of 
their denominationalism—//zs is sectarianism! To admit their equal 
claims as Churches of Christ, to wink at their errors and rivalries, 
to hurrah blindly for each denominational flag, and wreathe each flag- 
staff with historic or traditional memories—feeding the followers of 
each with the sparse recollections of the last two or three centuries, 
while that radiant past when the Spirit-led hosts marched under one 
banner, and, with the battle-cry of “One Lord, one Faith, one Bap- 
tism,” gained matchless victories for the Christ, is all forgotten—shzs 
is the vaunted “cainolicity” and “liberality” of the times! 

I. Evident it is, therefore, that we must go back of current def- 
initions for a true conception of sectarianism. Let us inquire for 
its meaning, not from a Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Episcopalian, 
or denominational point of view, but from that point of observation 
to which the Scriptures and the Church of Apostolic times con- 
duct, us. 

We have ailpesrs nine times in the New Testament; five times 
translated sect, and four times heresy. The term, in classical use, 
was most frequently used to express a choice or election, but came to 
express the thing chosen, and so a plan, purpose, a course of action or 
thought, and later, a sect, school, devoted to a chosen set of princi- 
ples. In this last sense it is evidently employed in the New Testa- 
ment—not to denote principles or doctrines, but the sect or party 
devoted to certain principles or objects, and separated from others 
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for this purpose. Let us note carefully the different texts in whic 
the word occurs: 

1. Acts v, 17: “Then the high-priest rose up, and they that were with him, 
(which is the sect of the Sadducees,)” etc. 

That this refers to that section or party of the Jews called Sad- 
ducees, and not directly to their principles, needs no proof. 


2. Acts xv, 5: “But there rose up certain of the sect of the Pharisees,” etc. 


Here, again, it is evident that the party, not the doctrine, is indi- 
cated by the word. 

3. Acts xxiv, 5: “For we have found this man, . . . a ringleader of the 
sect of the Nazarenes.” 

This was a complaint made against Paul to Felix by the Jews. 
The followers of Jesus were, in their relations to the Jewish people, 
a sect, because, once of them, they had now separated from them 
into a distinct body. It was entirely natural that the Jews should 
place this estimate on the Christian movement, seeing in it only a 
factious proceeding of people of their own nation. In reference to 
this Paul says: 

4. Verse 14: “But this I confess unto thee, that after the way which ¢hey call 
HERESY, so worship I the God of my fathers.” 

Here it should be sect and not heresy, since it is a reply to what 
they said of him as a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes. He 
does not acknowledge the Church of God to be a sect—he had 
vastly larger and higher views of it than that it was a mere faction 
of Jews—but in this light it appeared to them, and therefore he says, 
“After the way that they call a sect I do indeed worship the God of 
my fathers.” 

5. Acts xxvi, 5: “According to the strictest sect of our religion, I lived a 
Pharisee.” 

A sect, not Christian, but Jewish. The Pharisees were properly 
called a sect, and Paul, as a Jew, belonged to that sect. 

6. Acts xxviii, 22: “As concerning this sect, we know that it is every-where 
spoken against.” 

Again it is the language of Jews concerning Jewish Christians, 
and indicates the view taken by the Jews of Christians as a party 
formed from among their own people. In all these instances we 
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have no mention made of sects as cut off, or broken off, from the 
Church of Christ. They have all been Jewish sects, not Christian. 
But the remaining texts refer to the latter: 

7. 1 Cor. xi, 18, 19: “I hear that there be divisions (¢x:ouata) among you, and 
I partly believe it; for there must be also Aevesées among you, that they which are 
approved may be made manifest.” 

Whether Paul uses sz:enata and alpecets here as equivalents, or 
the latter as indicating an outgrowth of the former, is somewhat 
doubtful. We incline to the latter view. There were schisms— 
rents—in the Church already. They had formed into classes or 
parties within the Church, and ate the Lord’s-Supper in different 
party groups; but they had not, as yet, left the Church. Paul ad- 
monishes them what this must end in if not checked, namely, sects. 
The schisms would ripen into sects. We may as well give here Ne- 
ander’s comment on the Christian use of this term: 

“ Originally, in classic usage, aipececs signifies nothing bad. It implies choice, 
hence an ofinion, then a party, which arises through choice, especially in the 
schools. It came to possess a bad sense first in Christian usage, and this is in 
consequence of our Christian modes of thinking and viewing things. On the 
stand-point of worldly wisdom, diversity of views and tendencies in regard to 
religious things is allowable, but on the Christian stand-point it is required that 
every thing within us be subjected to one divine principle of life, and be brought 
into one fellowship of faith and love.” 


Weighty words, and worthy of careful study. 


8. Gal. v, 20: “The works of the flesh are . . . hatred, variance, emula- 
tions, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies.” 

There is a remarkable gradation here: “Enmities, strifes, jeal- 
ousies, anger, party-spirit, divisions, sects ;” showing that sects are 
but the full-grown fruit of evil passions and fleshly desires. Thus, as 
Neander says, what was deemed perfectly allowable, and even lauda- 
ble, on the stand-point of worldly wisdom, becomes a great sin when 
viewed in reference to the Church of God, whose mission is love, 
whose characteristic is unity, and whose grand designs can only be 
wrought out through the unity and harmony of her children. Sects, 
therefore, are numbered with the works of the flesh. 


9. 2 Pet. ii, 1: “False teachers . . . shall privily bring in damnable heresies.” 


If this text stood alone in the use of this word, we might be dis- 
posed to understand it simply of the fa/se doctrines inculcated. But 
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it seems rather, in the light of New Testament usage, to include the 
sects created by false teaching. These false teachers sought to draw 
away disciples after them. Jude, speaking of the same class of per- 
sons, says: “These be they who separate themselves, sensual, hav- 
ing not the Spirit.” Of such characters Paul says to Titus (iii, 
10): “A factionist, (aiperexov,) after the first and second admonitions, 
reject.” 

A sect, then, in the sense in which the New Testament reprobates 
it as carnal, antichristian, and damnable, is a party which dissents 
and departs from the Church of Christ. A sectarian is the adherent 
of such a party. Sectarianism is the spirit of disloyalty and rebel- 
lion which seeks to subvert the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
supplanting it by the will of man, thereby creating divisions among 
those who ought to be one in Christ, and causing confusion and every 
evil work. 

Before we can understand clearly what special act or acts trans- 
forms any portion of the Church of God into a sect, or properly 
estimate the guilt of sectarianism, we must have definite ideas of the 
Church of God as presented to us in the New Testament, and of 
the basis of fellowship therein submitted. It will, doubtless, be 
deemed bold and presumptuous on the part of the writer to attempt, 
in the face of the contradictory and ineffectual efforts of the best 
and noblest minds to attain the result, to present a satisfactory ac- 
count of the Apostolic Church and its basis of fellowship. Bold it 
is, but necessary, and, we venture to think, not impossible. We 
presume not to stand, in point of intelligence, learning, or goodness, 
as the peer of many who have notably failed in this undertaking. If 
we succeed, we shall succeed through their failures. Our advantage 
is in the richer heritage of light and of experience which this age 
enjoys. To the disordered vision of the disciples on the stormy sea 
the blessed Jesus appeared only as a dismal specter to affright them ;* 
to prejudiced ears, the majestic voice that attested the mission of 
the Son of God was but harsh thunder ;f yet the same eyes, purged 
of fear, hailed the approaching Deliverer, and other ears, no worthier, 
but redeemed from prejudice, could joyfully recognize the glorious 
voice of God. Things hidden from the wise and prudent are often 
revealed to babes—for the very wisdom and prudence of men often 


* Matt. xiv, 25, 26. Tt Jno. xii, 28, 29. 
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it seems rather, in the light of New Testament usage, to include the 
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* Matt. xiv, 25, 26. t Jno. xii, 28, 29. 
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obscure the simple revelations that babes delight in. Disrobed of 
many of the blinding prejudices of former times, farther removed 
from the mists and fogs of Babylon, inhaling a purer atmosphere, 
and enjoying clearer vision, the Bible student of this age may and 
ought, without arrogating to himself peculiar merit, to grasp more 
fully the outlines of Primitive Church history, and also perceive more 
clearly its details. 

That which most deeply impresses us in studying the features of 
the Apostolic Church is z¢s ecumenical character. It belongs to no 
country, no nation, no class. It is a glorious brotherhood of sinners 
saved by grace. It is world-wide in its embraces. It overrides all 
distinctions of family, tribe, nation, tongue, color, creed, rank, and 
condition, and proposes salvation and spiritual kinship to “all men 
every-where.” In the beautiful progressive development of God's 
designs, we have, first, religion for the family; second, religion for 
the zation ; third, religion for the race. Four thousand years were 
required to train man’s intensely selfish nature into capacity to grasp 
this sentiment of universal philanthropy. To what unscaled heights 
was Peter lifted by the Spirit of God, and what unusual inspiration 
swelled his heart and fired his tongue, when he gave forth that grand 
oracle: “Of a truth, I perceive that God is no respecter of persons, 
but in every nation he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted with him!” “There is neither Greek nor Jew; there is nei- 
ther bond nor free; there is neither male nor female; FOR YE ARE 
ALL ONE IN Curist Jesus.” We bow adoringly in the presence of 
these grand utterances, and trace in these immortal words the un- 
mistakable handwriting of God. These are not the words of man. 
No selfish human heart, untaught of God, ever gave birth to this mag- 
nificent conception. The history of the human race is a history of 
selfishness, with its ceaseless encroachments on the rights of others. 
Even its largest associations—its universal empires—are but organized 
selfishness. Man against man, family against family, tribe against 
tribe, nation against nation, race‘against race, religion against relig- 
ion, filling the earth with wrong, oppression, and outrage: this is the 
history of what we cafl the human family, The highest conception 
of the best heathen moralists was the S¢a¢e; and “the State,” with 
them, was a very diminutive affair. But what godlike goodness and 
greatness are in these simple sentences: “God so loved the world ;” 
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“All the world—every creature ;” “All men, every-where ;” “He 
tasted death for every man ;” “ Whoever will, let him come ;” “In 
one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or 
Gentiles, whether we be bond or free, and have all been made to 
drink into one Spirit ;’ “There is neither Greek nor Jew, circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free; but 
Christ is all and in all.” And what a divinely beautiful vision is that 
granted to the seer in Patmos, of the consummation of this scheme 
of human redemption: “ After this I beheld, and Lo! a great multi- 
tude, which no man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
peoples, and tongues, stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands; and cried with 
a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God who sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb. And all the angels stood round about 
the throne, and about the elders, and the four living creatures, and 
fell before the throne on their faces, and worshiped God, saying, 
Amen: blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, 
and power, and might, be unto our God forever and ever. Amen. 
And one of the elders answered and said unto me, What are these 
which are arrayed in white robes? and whence came they? And I 
said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he said to me, These are 
they which came out of great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore 
are they before the throne of God, and serve him day and night in 
his temple; and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among 
them. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb that is in 
the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them unto 
living fountains of waters ; and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.”* 

When we reflect that the professed followers of Christ have had 
opportunity for well-nigh two thousand years to be schooled in these 
conceptions and sentiments ; that they had a living embodiment of 
this idea of society in the Churches planted by the Apostles ; and 
that, in spite of all this, they have drifted away into sectism, and 
filled the ages with the clamor of their strifes and the record of their 
selfish wrongs, so that to this day it is a stupendous and unsuccessful 


* Rev, vii, 9-17, 
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effort to lift even the pious above the narrow dominion of sect, and 
wean them from slavish devotion to partyism—we may well believe 
that this conception of a universal spiritual brotherhood is altogether 
Divine. In the presence of even the very feeble sketch we have given 
of the catholic spirit and aim of the Primitive Church, is there a 
religious organization of to-day but must cry, in the despairing tones 
of the prophet, “ My leanness! my leanness! woe unto me!” 

A second feature of this primitive society that interests us, is 2¢s 
universal equality. It has no hierarchy ; it knows no priestly order. 
They are all God’s clergy; they are all “kings and priests unto 
God ”"—“a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people.” As 
there is, in fact, no general organization known as the Church, there 
can be no great hierarchy belonging to it. It is a great spiritual 
brotherhood, bound by spiritual ties of faith, hope, and love, and de- 
pends not on organization for its unity; its unity is from within, and 
not from without—unity of sfzrit, and not a mere external unity of 
organization. What is known in the Scriptures, in the large sense, 
as the Church of God, is not marked by any ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, but is composed of all who are “one in Christ Jesus” by faith 
and obedience. The apostolic Church knew nothing of organization 
beyond the local congregation, embracing all Christians living in 
one locality. Even in this, the matter of ecclesiasticism had a very 
inferior place. The government of the Church was a growth. As 
wants developed, suitable measures were adopted to meet them ; and 
this culminated in a patriarchal sort of management—fatherly and 
godly men, called elders or bishops, to take the oversight and feed 
the flock; honest and good men, known as deacons or servants, who 
managed its temporal interests ; earnest and zealous men, styled 
evangelists, to go out and bear the Gospel to destitute regions. 
Beyond this there is nothing seen in the shape of ecclesiasticism, 
if we except the apostleship—and even in this there was the greatest 
caution in the exercise of direct authority. Separate Churches were 
bound to each other merely by sisterly affection and common interests. 
In matters of more than local interest they freely co-operated in such 
form as the circumstances made advisable; but this was voluntary— 
the offspring of a common sympathy, and not the mechanical result 
of the operation of ecclesiastical machinery. In the wide field of 
possibilities and emergencies that must ever lie open before a system 
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of ecumenical aims, Christians were left free to adopt such measures 
as they could agree in, provided they were just, honorable, and of 
good report ; but no voice of ecclesiastical authority was allowed to 
control them, and no despotic sway was exercised over their enter- 
prises. They called no man Master. They accepted no lordship 
but that of Jesus, no authorized expositions of his will but those of 
his chosen Apostles, The rule of their elders was a rule of fatherly 
solicitude, example, and expostulation ; and their submission to their 
rulers was simply a submission in that which the Apostles had taught. 
This is so apparent on the pages of the New Testament that we need 
not undertake its proofs. The advocates of ecclesiastical hierarchies 
relieve us of this necessity by summoning their witnesses from a later 
age than the apostolic, and from other records than the New Testa- 
ment. One of the greatest difficulties in the way of uniting the 
people of God is overcome when we learn that the “one Body” of 
Christ is not an ecclesiastical organization, nor to be sought within 
the limits of any such system, but is a spiritual brotherhood, a 
brotherhood of faith, love, and holiness. 

The third feature of the Apostolic Church to which we call at- 
tention is the simplicity and brevity of its creed. ‘We use the word 
just now in its etymological import, as indicating that which is be- 
lieved. In the more popular sense of a rule of faith and practice, 
the New Testament may now be called the Christian’s creed, as con- 


taining all that is to be taught and done by the followers of Christ. 


But in the stricter sense, the creed—the thing they believed—was 
much briefer than this. Myriads were made Christians from the Jews 
before the New Testament was written, and myriads.more from the 
Gentiles who had never seen even the Old Testament. Thousands 
were born to God in a day who had heard but a single sermon from 
a Christian preacher. So there were Christians, and Churches of 
Christ, before any such creed as the New Testament was in existence. 
This in no sense impairs the authority, or denies the necessity, of the 
New Testament Scriptures, but it inevitably forces the conclusion 
that the primitive creed was not the New Testament, but something 
briefer and simpler than this. What was it? It was a creed con- 
taining but one article of faith. It came from heaven: “Flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” 


Listen: “THoU ART THE CHRIST, THE SON OF THE LIVING Gop.” 
4 
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“On this Rock,” said Jesus, “J wll build my Church, and the gates 
of hades shall not prevail against it.”* “Behold, I lay in Zion for a 
foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, and he 
that believeth on 42m shall not be confounded.”} Is it true, then, 
that this simple faith concerning Jesus was the original creed, and 
that all who trusted in the Christ were built on this Divine founda- 
tion? Listen again: “These [miracles] are written that ye might 
believe THAT JESUS IS THE CHRIST, THE SON OF Gop, avd that, be- 
lieving, ye might have life through his name.”~ Yes, a person—not 
a theory or a system of doctrines—is ‘the object of our faith. Indeed, 
in strictness of language, no one can be said to de/ieve a theory or a 
philosophical excogitation of doctrines. These rest on reason simply ; 
faith rests on evidence. But without being too critical about words, 
while we may admit the capacity of a limited class of minds to accept 
abstract theological doctrines, and rest their faith on them, it is evi- 
dent that the great mass of ignorant and dying sinners can never 
reach such a result in any thing beyond a blind, unwitting assent. 
But all men can lay hold on truth in the concrete—in an embodied 
form—in the person of Jesus, and learn to trust in him who works 
out redemption for them, and to love and adore the glorious Being 
who lives, and dies, and rises, and reigns for their salvation. Jesus, 
in his person, as the Son of God, and in his Messianic offices, as 
Prophet, Priest, and King, to enlighten, redeem, and rule us; Im- 
manuel, God with us, is the sole object of faith, While men—even 
a majority of men—may be unable to understand a system of the- 
ology, or even of Christology, of human excogitation, the “common 
people” can hear Jesus gladly, and have no great difficulty to under- 
stand /im, nor is there a want or a woe of our spiritual nature that 
is not met in Him “who of God is made unto us wisdom, and right- 
eousness, and sanctification, and redemption.” “God manifest in the 
flesh,” we can adore him. “The man Christ Jesus,” he is our brother, 
our example, our guide. Our Prophet, we can learn of him, and find 
rest for our souls. Our Priest, we can trust his precious sacrifice, 
and bless him as “the Lord, our righteousness.” Our King, his om- 
nipotent touch makes death tremble, and all who obey him he is 
“able to save to the uttermost.” 

We make our appeal to the entire record of apostolic preaching 

* Matt. xvi, 16-18, t1 Peter ii, 6. } John xx, 31. 
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for proof that this faith in Fesus, and this faith alone (including in 
it the repentance of the sinner), evtitled its possessor to be admitted, 
through baptism, into the fellowship of saints. Any one—every one— 
no difference what he had been, nor what were his remaining errors 
in other respects, who had this faith, and expressed a desire to be 
admitted to the blessings of the new covenant, was at once, and 
without further inquisition into his opinions or his life, baptized into 
Christ, and enrolled in the brotherhood of Christians. “Ye are all 
the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus; for as many of you as 
have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ. There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female ; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. And if ye be Christ’s, 
then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise.”* 
The Gospel which the Apostles preached was all concerning the 
Christ ;} the faith they required was faith in the Christ ;$ the bap- 
tism they administered was a baptism into Christ ;$ the name that 
was named upon them was the name of the Christ.|| In the fires 
of God’s redeeming love the believing souls of every nation, whatever 
their former antagonisms, were melted into submission, and, shaped 
anew in the Gospel mold, they came forth all bearing the same like- 
ness, being “conformed to the image of God’s Son.” 

The fourth and last feature of the Apostolic Church which we 
need to notice for our present purpose is, the simple bond of fellow- 
ship that held its members together. 

“Tf ye keep my commandments,” said Jesus to his disciples, “ you 
shall continue in my love, even as I have kept my Father’s com- 
mandments, and abide in his love.’** So long as they walked in the 
commandments of Jesus, or, what is the same thing, “continued 
steadfastly in the Apostles’ teaching,” they were “one in Christ,” and 
preserved the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. For two 
reasons only could they be rightfully cut off from the fellowship of 
the saints: First, for denying the Lord that bought them, thereby 
renouncing the Divine creed ; second, for persistent disobedience to 
the authority of the Head of the Church. If they were right here, 
no matter how far wrong they might be in any thing else, their fellow- 
ship could not be disturbed ; if they were wrong here, no matter if 


* Gal. iii, 26-29. t1Cor.xv,1-4. fActsxvi,31. § Romans vi, 1-3. || Eph. iii, 14, 15. 
{ Romans vi, 17,18, ** Jno. xv, Io. 
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right about every thing else, they forfeited their right to Christian 
brotherhood, and were delivered over to the world. 

In all other matters, outside of faith in Christ and obedience to 
him, there were two regulations. First. No one was allowed to judge 
his brother. Every one was at liberty to follow his own best judg- 
ment, responsible only to God. Second. If this liberty was found, in 
its exercise, to work to the injury of any brother, however weak, or 
to disturb the peace and harmony of the Church, they were taught 
to waive their rights and restrain their liberties, in loving deference 
to the prejudices or weaknesses of their brethren. The reader is re- 
ferred to Romans xiv for a luminous exposition of the Christian law 
of love in its application to all such cases. 

We are now prepared to define a sect, and to estimate, to some 
extent, the guilt of sectarianism. 

When any portion of the members of a Church of Christ disturb 
the harmony of the Church by insisting on other terms of admission 
to the Church, either less, or more, or different, than the faith and 
baptism of primitive times, or by adding to or taking from the com- 
mandments and ordinances which the Apostles taught as of binding 
obligation, they become schismatics ; and if they ripen this rebellious 
course into actual separation from the Church, or persist in it until 
the Church is compelled to exclude them, they become a sect. It is 
not a point as to numbers. No difference whether few or many go, 
a whole congregation or a thousand entire congregations, they are, 
in reference to all who still hold fast the faith of Jesus and loyalty to 
his authority, a sect, cut off from the true Church of Christ, built on 
another foundation, owning another leadership, and having other 
terms of fellowship. 

It may be profitable to note, by way of illustration, some of the 
forms of sectarian development during the Apostolic age; for, sad to 
say, even then this spirit of iniquity was at work. 

1. There were those who sought to add circumcision to the terms 
of admission into this fellowship, and the keeping of the law of Moses 
to the bond of brotherhood.* This was at once resisted and over- 
come. It is worthy of remark that, while the Jews were left free to 
practice circumcision and keep the law, so long as they held fast. the 
faith and did not deny the name of Christ, they were not allowed to 


* Acts xv, 
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impose on others any such unauthorized conditions of salvation or of 
fellowship. If, as Pressensé* and others argue, the James who fig- 
ured in the Council at Jerusalem was not an Apostle, but James 
the Just, a fiery champion of Judaistic Christianity, it is the more 
remarkable. It is at once a glorious Christian triumph over Juda- 
istic intolerance, and a generous recognition of Christian liberty, and 
should teach us that while, on the ene hand, we are zealously to guard 
the terms of fellowship against the innovations of human authority, 
we must, on the other, cheerfully recognize the duty of forbearance 
toward those who, without imposing them on others, and without 
forsaking Christ, still cherish and practice errors. If Christ be in 
them, their growth in knowledge and in grace will enable them, in 
time, to slough off the errors that still cling tothem. When the new 
currents of sap circulate through a tree, and buds begin to swell and 
burst into new life, the dead leaves, that appeared to cling so tena- 
ciously, readily drop away, and are seen no more. 

2. Human leaderships began to subvert the authority of Christ 
and to cause divisions This, also, was promptly met and subdued 
by Apostolic authority and teaching, in which it is clearly shown that 
Christ Jesus is alone sufficient, and all-sufficient, to rule and guide 
his people ; that to wear any other name, or follow any other leader— 
even an inspired one—is schismatical, and that the origin of all such 
party ambitions and strifes is carnal, and not spiritual. 

3. There were those that “denied the Lord that bought them.”f 
In various forms was it, sought to corrupt the simple creed of the 
Church. Some denied that Jesus had come in the flesh ; others de- 
nied that he was the Son of God; still others the efficacy of his sac- 
rifice for the sins of the world. It is deserving of special remark, 
that while the Apostles were tolerant of many errors, even grave 
ones, which still were not altogether fatal, they were entirely uncom- 
promising when the person or authority of the Lord Jesus was 
assailed. They lifted their voices against these antichrists with a 
sternness and imperiousness of Apostolical authority that appears 
under no other circumstances; thus clearly evincing the correctness 
of our statement, that faith in Jesus and obedience to Jesus were the 
only and the indispensable conditions of this fellowship. See the three 
epistles of John é# extenso. In the last of these is the life-picture of 


* Early Years of Christianity, pp..90-93. t1Cor.i,iv. $2 Pet. ii, 1-3, 1 Jno. ii, 22, 23. 
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a thorough sectarian, overruling Apostolical authority, despising the 
ordained terms of fellowship, ordaining new terms, and destroying the 
peace of the Church to feed his own desire for pre-eminence. 

4. There is yet another more fearful unfolding of sectarianism, 
because it is a revelation of the culmination of all these sectarian re- 
volts against Divine authority in the full-sized man of sin, described 
by Paul. (2 Thess. ii.) It culminates in'the practical dethronement 
of Christ, the complete substitution of human for Divine authority, 
and the enslavement of the souls of men to ruinous delusions. 

We can not now take space, nor have we the heart, to follow in 
detail the growth of sects, and the sad departure into long captivity 
of spiritual Israel. Suffice it to say, that, by the importation of Jew- 
ish and pagan corruptions, the incorporation of Greek philosophy 
with Gospel teachings, and a mad strife for place and power, the 
simplicity, spirituality, equality of rank, and unity of faith and spirit, 
that belonged to the Apostolic Church were lost in the clash of rival 
doctrines, the mummeries of a carnal ritualism, and in profane 
scramblings for pre-eminence. All this culminated in that colossal 
embodiment and marvelous consolidation of antichristian sectarian- 
ism—the Roman Catholic Church. 

For a time, the Divine scheme to unify the interests and sympa- 
thies of the race, and to establish in all the earth a glorious spiritual 
brotherhood, suffers an eclipse, and “darkness covers the earth, and 
gross darkness the people.” . 

To estimate the guilt of sectarianism, as thus developed, it needs 
only to be remembered that God proposed, through the unity and 
holiness of his Church, to convert the world.* This glorious mira- 
cle of grace—the reconciliation of men of all nations and religions 
to God and to each other, and its blessed fruits of righteousness, ho- 
liness, and philanthropy—was to be the crowning and all-conquering 
testimony to the power of Christ to save. Wherever the light, and 
peace, and love of the Church of God were allowed to radiate, wars 
and oppressions would ‘cease, peace and good-will abound, and re- 
deemed men would walk through the earth with kingly step, bearing 
a scepter of power before which kings would fall, and lifting a ban- 
ner around which nations would gather to bless the Prince of Peace. 
To subvert this unity, therefore, is to be false alike to God and to 


* Jno. xvii, 20, 21. 
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der the conversion of the inti to God. No wonder that Paul ranks 
sects among “the works of the flesh,” or that Peter pronounces them 
“damnable.” “Let him that readeth, understand.” 

II. We must pass now to another phase of this question. Prot- 
estantism presents to view many parties, more or less in conflict with 
each other, wearing different. names, marching under different ban- 
ners, teaching different doctrines, and sustaining different ecclesias- 
tical organizations. Leaving out of view the Episcopalians and Bap- 
tists, who do not claim to belong to Protestant sects, we speak of 
those who are willing to be known simply as members of the Prot- 
estant family. They are not entirely different. They hold many 
things in common. They agree largely in those truths which 
they hold to be fundamental and vital in Christian doctrine and 
practice. In this respect they are constantly approaching more 
closely to each other, and subduing the angularities, rivalries, and 
animosities of the past. Yet they are essentially distinct, having 
separate interests ; and much of unhallowed competition and rivalry 
is necessarily involved in their relative positions and aims. Are 
these sects, in the Scriptural sense of that term? Unquestionably, 
they are sects, viewed in the Romeward bearing and connection of 
their history ; for they came out from Rome, and separated them- 
selves, or were separated, from that communion. To the Roman 
Catholic Church, then, they are sects ; and such of them as have come 
away from other Protestant bodies, are sects as they stand related to 
those from whom they came out. But are they sects in the Christ- 
ward bearings of their history? It will be well for many, who are 
constantly denouncing “the sects” as the daughters of the “mother 
of harlots,” to pause and consider this question. They acknowledge 
themselves to be, in a certain sense, sects; but that there is a very 
marked and fundamental distinction between the sects denounced in 
the Scriptures and these Protestant parties, must be conceded by 
every intelligent reader of history. Those broke away from the Church 
of Christ—these from the Church of Rome; those went away from the 
truth—these are coming back to it; those turned their backs to the 
authority of Christ, and set their faces to falsehood and delusion— 
these have turned their backs to the Pope, and set their faces to the 


Word of God and the cross of Christ; the leaders of those were 
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men of corrupt and ambitious minds, with whom gain and power 
were godliness—the leaders of these were men that “feared God, and 
wrought righteousness,” and “counted all things but loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus.” How is it possible to 
place the latter in the same category with the former, unless apostasy 
and reformation mean the same thing? To our mind there is grave 
injustice in this estimate of the great Protestant parties. Granting 
that Rome is the “mother of harlots,” by what peculiar logic is it 
made to appear that these are her offspring? Is it because they 
came out from her? Then were the ancient sects the children of 
the Church of God, and this Divine institution must be recognized 
as the mother of sects! But John says, “They went out from us 
because they were not of us; for had they been of us they would have 
continued with us ;” and so Rome justly says of the revolting Prot- 
estants. Was literal Babylon the mother of the Jews that returned 
to Jerusalem? No more is spiritual Babylon the mother of the Prot- 
estant communities. No! no! People who leave the Pope for 
Christ, and the commandments and traditions of men for the Word 
of God, and the mummeries of a debasing superstition for the light 
of truth and the simplicity of a spiritual worship, and who bravely 
suffer, even to death, for the testimony of Jesus, have won, at the 
very least, a right to be spared this sort of slander, especially at the 
hands of those who profess supreme devotion to the Word of God, 
and who are indebted to these very Protestants for all the advances 
they have been enabled to make in spiritual knowledge and enjoy- 
ment. If these denominations are but an adulterous brood from the 
“mother of harlots,” what are the present advocates of primitive 
Christianity? From whom did they come? 

How, then, shall we describe these Protestant parties? Is any 
one of them the Church of God? They do not claim it. Do all of 
them together constitute the Church of God? Neither do they claim 
this. Are they severally branches of the Church of God? The 
Church of God has no “branches,” in the sense of parties. This is 
simply a plausible invention to justify a state of things that can not 
be justified. 

If we try any of these parties by the marks of the Apostolic 
Church, to which we have already called attention, they will be found 
to lack the most essential features of that Church. 
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1. None of them accepts the primitive creed as its creed. They 
have many more articles of faith than the Primitive Church had. 

2. None of them admits persons to baptism on the simple faith 
in Jesus which the Gospel teaches. They all have tests and terms 
of admission unknown in Apostolic times. 

3. None of them preserves the integrity of the primitive baptism 
as it respects either sadjects or action; having substituted sprinkling 
and pouring for immersion, and admitting infants, without faith or 
repentance, as proper subjects. 

4. In none of them is simple obedience to Christ the bond of 
brotherhood. 

5. In nearly all of them their Church organization is altogether 
unlike that of the Apostolic Church; presenting ecclesiastical sys- 
tems altogether unknown in the Scriptures. 

6. None of them wears the Scriptural names of the Church of 
God. 

7. None of them proposes to do the work of the Apostolic 
Church ; namely, to gather into one fold all the flock of God, that 
there may be one fold and one shepherd. 

We can not, therefore, admit the claims of any or all of them to 
be, in their denominational organizations, Churches of Christ or the 
Church of Christ. What then? If they are not the Church of God 
nor Churches of Christ, are they not sects in the bad sense in which 
that term is used in the New Testament? We think not. Sects 
they are; but we must abate much of the bad meaning of the word 
before we can justly apply it to them. Literal Babylon took God's 
people into captivity. They were still his people, though failing of 
many things that the law enjoined. When the way was opened for 
their return to their own land, they did not all return at once, nor 
did those who returned fully restore the law. They formed alliances 
with those who had settled in the land, and left the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, the altar, and the temple unrestored. Still, God did not disown 
them. Step by step they were recovered, step by step was the law 
restored and Jerusalem rebuilt. Their character during this period 
was anomalous. They were not Babylonians ; they were not Canaan- 
ites; they were not, in the best sense of the term, Israelites; yet, 
among them was a people whom God claimed for his own, and for 
their sakes he bore a long time with the sins and corruptions that 
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abounded. We regard the state of things in the Protestant world as 
analogous to this. God had—may we not say has?—a people in 
spiritual Babylon. “Come out of her, my people /” is the cry divinely 
authorized. More or less perfectly this call has been obeyed; but 
the return has been partial, and attended with many shortcomings, fail- 
ures, and new apostasies. We are aware of all that can be truly said 
of the errors and sins of Protestantism. We have no desire to hide 
its errors, or apologize for its corruptions ; but we insist that through 
it all God had a people among those who came out of Babylon. 
That they have failed to restore Jerusalem, is too evident. That a 
great work of reformation is yet to be accomplished, we fully believe ; 
but those who went before us have prepared the way for it, and let 
not the Ezras and Nehemiahs who now seek to complete the work, 
while repudiating the errors and failures of their predecessors, and 
crying aloud for reformation, be guilty of the folly and injustice of 
repudiating the steps taken, under Divine leadings, to prepare the 
way for them. Sanballats and Tobiahs are still seeking to stay the 
work of God, and let them be met manfully, and overthrown. But 
the whole Protestant world are not Sanballats and Tobiahs. God 
has a people among them. Lift up the cry, “Come out of her, my 
people,” and continue it until all the scattered elect of God are gath- 
ered into one; but let us not forget, nor fail to appreciate, the work 
of those who have gone before us. 

Are we asked, Where has the Church of God been during all this 
period if the Protestant Churches are denied this honor? it is enough 
to ask, in reply, Where was the Church of God before Protestant 
Churches were known? The true reply we betieve to be this: The 
Church of God is not a great ecclesiastical organization ; it is not an 
organized body, in our use of the word organized. We look in vain, 
for many ages, for a visible organization that could be called the 
Church of God; yet God had a people all this time, who, together, 
made up his Church—some in Babylon, and some lingering amid 
the ruins of Jerusalem. Every one who still held to the testimony 
of Jesus, and walked in his commandments to the best of his ability, 
belonged to the people of God. These were his Church, and this 
Church never failed to exist ; but it was not found, as it is not found 
to-day, within the limits of any organization. 

But, returning from this digression, we say that the position and 
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character of these various Protestant parties is anomalous. They 
are not Popish, nor are they fully Christian. They still retain some- 
thing of the errors of the one; they fail to attain to the character- 
istics of the other. While we cheerfully concede that much must be 
abated of the guilt and odium of sectarianism in dealing with parties 
that are honestly struggling out of darkness into light, and seeking 
to shake off the bondage of the past, we must at the same time in- 
sist that the time for such apologetic treatment of the divisions of 
Protestants is well-nigh gone. It is time that these anomalies should 
cease to be. The excuses of the past can no longer be pleaded for 
them. God is concentrating the light of this age on the mischiefs 
and follies of partyism, and strangely moving, in his providences, on 
the hearts of the people, to turn them to nobler and truer concep- 
tions of his Church and his Gospel. And if it has not been in the 
past, it is now, a sin closely akin to that of ancient sectarianism, to 
be found enslaved to a party, or failing to labor for the overthrow of 
sects and the reunion of God’s divided and scattered people. 

III. This brings us, in the last place, to speak of the Reformation 
undertaken by Alexander Campbell and others. It is properly enough 
styled a reformation, so far as its original aims are concerned, for it 
was an attempt to reform the various orthodox parties by men of 
orthodox faith, Pedobaptists and Calvinists, who had no thought be- 
yond that of persuading the orthodox parties to abandon partyism 
and seek after union. But, in view of its principles, and the definite 
character it has providentially assumed, it more properly claims to 
be a restoration, as its avowed purpose is to go back of all ecclesi- 
asticisms, all human creeds, all Protestant and Roman Catholic stand- 
ards, to the simple teachings of the New Testament, and attempt w 
restore the faith and practice of the Apostolic age. Were we to 
sum up in briefest phrase what we understand to be the peculiar 
characteristics of this plea, we should state them thus: 

I. It insists on faith in Jesus as the Messiah, the Son of God, as 
the only condition of admission to baptism and membership in the 
Church. 

2. It enjoins obedience to Jesus, the Head of the Church, as the 
only condition of fellowship in the Church. 

3. It advocates the union of all believers on these two consider- 
ations: Faith in Jesus ; obedience to Jesus—thus letting party names 
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and organizations and creeds give place to a spiritual brotherhood 
which, possessed of whatever diversity of opinion or of practice out- 
side the simple teachings of the New Testament, shall be one in faith 
and in character as the followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Brief as is the history of this movement—covering only a period 
of half a century—much that belonged to its earliest days has either 
not been known, or has been too soon forgotten, and needs to be 
recalled. The controversies that afterward grew up on baptism, 
spiritual influence, etc., have led many to regard it as a sort of ra- 
tionalistic, materialistic, ritualistic theory, engendered by a narrow, 
intolerant, hypocritical spirit, and owing its success to a plausible, 
but shallow exegesis—an enslavement to the mere letter of the Script- 
ures. There never was a greater mistake. 

We ask the attention of the reader to some extracts from the 
first documents given to the public by the leaders in this movement. 
In the Declaration and Address of the Christian Association of Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, written by Thomas Campbell, then a Presby- 
terian, and published in 1809, we have the following avowal of senti- 
ment and purpose: 

“ Moreover, being well aware, from sad experience, of the heinous nature and 
pernicious tendency of religious controversy among Christians, tired and sick of 
the bitter jarrings and janglings of a party spirit, we would desire to be at rest; 
and, were it possible, we would also desire to adopt and recommend such measures 
as would give rest to our brethren throughout all the Churches, as would restore 
unity, peace, and purity to the whole Church of God. This desirable rest, how- 
ever, we utterly despair either to find for ourselves, or to be able to recommend to 
our brethren, by continuing amid the diversity and rancor of party contentions, the 
veering uncertainty and clashing of human opinions; nor, indeed, can we expect 
to find it anywhere but in Christ and his simple Word, which is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever. Our desire, therefore, for ourselves and our brethren 
would be, that rejecting human opinions and the inventions of men as of any 
authority, or as having any place in the Church of God, we might forever cease 
from further contentions about such things; returning to and holding fast by the 
original standard ; taking the Divine Word alone for our rule ; the Holy Spirit for 
our teacher and guide, to lead us into all truth ; and Christ alone, as exhibited in 
the Word, for our salvation; that by so doing, we may be at peace among our- 
selves, follow peace with all men, and holiness, without which no man shall see 
the Lord.”’* 


Refused the right to plead for these principles by the ecclesias- 
tical authorities of the Church with which he was connected, Thomas 


* Life of T. Campbell, pp. 25, 26. 
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Campbell, with a few others, formed, not a separate Church, but a 


’ 


“Christian Association,” not with a view to the formation of a new 


party, but to prevail with existing Churches to come back to the 
Divine standard and end their unhallowed contentions. In the Ad- 
dress published by this Association, we have the following explicit 
statement: 


“Tt is to us a pleasing consideration that all the Churches of Christ, which mu- 
tually acknowledge each other as such, are not only agreed in the great doctrines 
of faith and holiness, but are also materially agreed as to the positive ordinances 
of Gospel institution; so shat our differences, at most, are about the things in which 
the kingdom of God does not consist; that is, about matters of private opinion or 
human invention. What a pity that the kingdom of God should be divided about 
such things! . . . You are all, dear brethren, equally included as the objects 
of our love and esteem. With you all we desire to unite in the bonds of an entire 
Christian unity, Christ alone being the Head, the center; his Word, the 7z/e, an 
explicit belief of, and manifest conformity to, it in all things, the ¢erms.”* 


So little thought was there of starting a new party, or -teaching 
new doctrines! The following proposition contains the pith and 
marrow of all that was intended to be proposed as a basis of union: 


“ That, in order to this, [union,] nothing ought to be inculcated upon Christians 
as articles of faith, nor required of them as terms of communion, but what is 
expressly taught and enjoined upon them in the Word of God. Nor ought any 
thing to be admitted as of Divine obligation, in their Church constitution and 
managements, but what is expressly enjoined by the authority of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles upon the New Testament Church, ecther in express terms 
or by approved precedent.” t 


Aware of the objection that would arise as to zuferential teach- 
ings, the address adds this proposition, which demands, from the 
pleaders of this reformation, special attention : 


“ That although inferences and deductions from Scripture premises, when fairly 
inferred, may be truly called the doctrine of God’s Holy Word, yet are they not 
formally binding upon the consciences of Christians farther than they perceive the 
connection, and evidently see that they are so; for their faith must not stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power and veracity of God; ¢herefore, no such deduc- 
tions can be made terms of communion, but do properly belong to the after and 
progressive edification of the Church. . . . Although doctrinal exhibitions of 
the great system of Divine truths, and defensive testimonies in opposition to pre- 
vailing errors, be highly expedient, and the more full and explicit they be for these 
purposes the better, yet, as these must be, in a great measure, the effect of human 
reasoning, and, of course, must contain many inferential truths, they ought not to be 
made terms of Christian communion, unless we suppose, what is contrary to fact, 


* Life of Thomas Campbell, pp. 39, 40. t Ibid., pp. 48, 49- 
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that none have a right to the communion of the Church but such as possess a very 
clear and decisive judgment, or are come to a very high degree of doctrinal infor- 
mation ; whereas the Church, from the beginning, did, and ever will, consist of lit- 
tle children and young men, as well as fathers.”* 

Still further anticipating the objections that might arise as to 
matters not expressly taught in the Word of God, and yet necessary 
to the performance of plainly revealed duties, the address goes on 
to say: 

“If any circumstantials, indispensably necessary to the observance of Divine 
ordinances, be not found on the page of express revelation, such, and such only, as 
are absolutely necessary for this purpose should be adopted, wader the title of HU- 
MAN EXPEDIENTS, without any pretense to a more sacred origin, so that any subse- 
quent alteration or difference in the observance of these things might produce no 
contention nor division in the Church.”’t 

This enables us to understand the force and bearing of the fa- 
mous saying, “Where the Scriptures speak, we speak; where the 
Scriptures are silent, we are silent.” It was zot meant to say that 
nothing in the way of expedients should be known or tolerated, but 
that nothing of this character should be insisted on as a term of 
communion. This appears more fully from another comment: 

“With respect to the commands and ordinances of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
where the Scriptures are silent as to the express time or manner of performance, 
if any such there be, no human authority has power to interfere in order to supply 
the supposed deficiency dy making laws for the Church; nor can any thing more 
be required of Christians in such cases, but only that they so observe these com- 
mands and ordinances as will evidently answer the declared and obvious end of 
their institution.” 

Clearly, then, the object was not to promulgate a new doctrine, 
nor to establish a new party, but to unite the followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ on the Word of God, in faith and obedience, leaving 
them the largest liberty, as to expedients, to adopt such measures as 
could be mutually agreed on for edification, and the completest free- 
dom of opinion, provided no man sought to force his opinions on 
another. 

When a faithful following of the rule, to teach and practice noth- 
ing as of Divine authority that is not expressly taught in the Word of 
God, led these men to reject sprinkling and infant membership as 
inferential teachings, that should not enter into the terms of com- 
munion, they were immersed on a confession of faith in Christ, and 


* Life of Thomas Campbell, pp. 49, 50. ft Ibid., p. 52. t Ibid., p. 49. 
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united with the Baptists. Here, again, there was no thought of pro- 
ducing schism, or of creating a new party. When Alexander Camp- 
bell was censured by “An Independent Baptist” for remaining among 
the Baptists, and admonished that he might as consistently have 
fellowship with Pedobaptist sects, it gave him occasion to develop 
his feelings and sentiments on this question of union: 


“As to ‘the purblind Pharisee, who strains at a gnat and swallows a camel,’ 
because he will not have full communion with all the evangelical sects in the mass, 
I have to remark that it is not optional with me or you whether we would have 
Christian communion with them. They have something to say on that subject; 
and here, once for all, it must be noted that my having communion with any soci- 
ety, Baptist or Pedobaptist, depends just as much on them as on myself. Some 
Baptist congregations would not receive me into their communion, and if any Pedo- 
baptist society would, it is time enough to show that I am inconsistent with my 
own principles when any ‘evangelical sect or congregation’ shall have welcomed 
me to their communion, and I have refused it. At the same time I frankly own 
that my full conviction is that there are many Pedobaptist congregations of whose 
Christianity I think as highly as of most Baptist congregations, and with whom I 
could wish to be on the very same terms of Christian communion in which I stand 
with the whole Baptist society. 

“Dear Sir, this plan of making our own nest, and fluttering over our own 
brood ; of building our own tent, and of confining all goodness and grace to our 
noble selves and the ‘elect few’ who are like us, is the quintessence of sublimated 
Pharisaism. The old Pharisees were but babes in comparison to the modern; 
and the longer I live, and the more I reflect upon God and man, heaven and earth, 
the Bible and the world, the Redeemer and his Church, the more I am assured 
that all sectarianism is the offspring of hell, and that all differences about words, 
and names, and opinions, hatched in Egypt, or Rome, or Edinburgh, are like the 
frolics of drunken men, and that where there is a mew creature, or a society of 
them, with all their imperfections, and frailties, and error in sentiment, in views, 
and opinions, they ought to receive one another, and the strong to support the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please themselves. To lock ourselves up in the 
bandbox of our own little circle; to associate with a few units, tens, or hundreds 
as the pure Church, as the elect, is real Protestant monkery—it is evangelical 
Pharisaism.”’* 


He, therefore, avows his purpose to have fellowship with the Bap- 
tists “so long as they will bear reproof, suffer exhortation, and allow 
us to declare our sentiments without restraint ; so long as they man- 
ifest a willingness to know the whole truth, and any disposition to 
obey it;. . . we will labor for their good, and endeavor to cor- 
rect what appears to be amiss, commending when praise is due, and 
censuring when it becomes necessary.” 


* Christian Baptist, p. 238. 
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When it is remembered that this was said, not, as has been inti- 
mated in regard to similar utterances, when flattered by Protestant 
parties on account of his able defense of Protestantism, but in the 
times of the Christian Baptist, when Baptists and Pedobaptists were 
alike bitterly opposing and misrepresenting him, it will help us to 
appreciate the largeness of heart and catholicity of spirit which 
prompted his labors for reformation. We pause not now to inquire 
as to the correctness of the position ;’ we quote it simply to show in 
what spirit—even when most fiercely assailing sectarianism—this re- 
markable man viewed the Protestant parties, and with what a cath- 
olic aim he labored to redeem them from the mischiefs of denomina- 
tionalism. 

That the spirit, principles, and aims of this movement are genu- 
inely catholic, we have no hesitation in claiming. That there have 
been no errors or inconsistencies in its advocacy, it would be worse 
than folly to assert. Some one has said that it requires a spice 
of intolerance to assail intolerance successfully ; and it may be that 
a spice of sectarianism gives energy to successful assaults on secta- 
rianism. But these are the accidents, not the essential characteris- 
tics of the plea. It must be judged in the light of its principles, and 
of the main current of its tendencies; and in this light we hold it 
to be antisectarian and truly Christian. 

When we get even a glimpse of the mischiefs of a sectarian spirit, 
and see the pages of ecclesiastical history blotted all over with the 
follies, wrongs, and crimes which it has engendered, we can not but 
long for a return to the unity and peace of primitive times. “The 
unity and peace of primitive times,” did we say? Nay, more; with 
beacon lights all along the coast to warn us against the rocks on 
which the early Church split, we should gain a surer and more abid- 
ing fellowship than even the primitive Church was permitted to enjoy, 
even the rife fruit of principles which only budded in Apostolic 
times, and was not allowed to ripen. Let “ Aaron’s rod that budded” 
to silence the rebellious pretensions of every rival rod, now “bloom 
blossoms and yield almonds,” and let every barren rod be cast away. 

When sects give way, and Christ shall be “all in all,” the hosts 
of Israel will be able to concentrate their now scattered forces in 
the mighty controversy with human authority, as it is embodied 
in the Pope on the one hand, and in Rationalism on the other; 
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and the earth will rock with a giant contest whose issues can not 
be doubtful. 

The Church can never accomplish her mission while crippled, 
deformed, and carnalized by divisions. No power could startle her 
paralyzed hosts into glorious and enthusiastic life, like that of union 
ix Christ and for Christ. The return of the miraculous power of 
the Apostolic age could not effect equal results, for mere miracles of 
power would pale before the transcendent grandeur of a work of grace 
in the souds of men, killing hatreds, banishing strifes, annihilating the 
pride and stubbornness of partyism, and causing all hearts to melt 
and flow together in Christian sympathy and love. It would send 
an almost miraculous thrill of joy round the world, and wake rap- 
turous halleluiahs among all peoples, languages, and nations. The 
Spirit of God, so long grieved away by the clamor of carnal strifes, 
would return to brood, in sanctifying energy, over the scene of broth- 
erly concord. The “sacramental host of God’s elect,’ marching 
under one banner, and raising one battle-cry, would make the earth 
tremble under their victorious march. Infidelity—strong and defi- 
ant in the presence of strifes and corruptions, but weak as water 
when righteousness and love abound—would gracefully yield to ve- 
ligion what it has stoutly refused to ¢heology, and be ‘dumb before 
the sweet pleadings of holiness. Glorious monuments of Christian 
benevolence would rise, as if by magic, in every land, and false re- 
ligions fall before the pure religion of Jesus, like Dagon before the 
ark of God. The islands of the sea would rejoice as every wind 
wafted tidings of the matchless victories of grace; and 

“The dwellers in the vales, 
And on the mountain tops, shout to each other, 
And distant nations catch the flying joy, 


Till, nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round.” 


We have confidence that this blessed result will be achieved. 
Science, in its magnificent developments of the fruits of the induct- 
ive philosophy, is doing much to break the power of sect, to cherish 
the genuine spirit of discipleship, and to lift the world out of narrow 
prejudices to mighty, comprehensive, and ennobling contemplations 
of the works and ways of God. Theology partakes of this emanci- 
pating and elevating power. The minds of this age will no longer 
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run in the old ruts. A free spirit of inquiry and of iconoclasm is 
abroad. The idols of the past have lost their power. Creeds are 
boldly questioned, and safely renounced. Hoary errors can no longer 
plead age as a ground of reverence. Only Christ remains pure and 
perfect—the “tried, precious corner-stone” of the temple of human- 
ity—the “ Desire of nations,” and the world’s only hope. His glorious 
power is even now exorcising the evil spirit of sect, whose name is 
legion; and the Church that has wandered among the tombs will 
yet be found in sound mind, clothed, and sitting at the feet of Jesus. 

Surely it becomes the pleaders for union to rise above all narrow 
prejudices, and take in worthy conceptions of this mighty plea. It 
wants strong minds, and big hearts, and generous culture. Two 
things must be carefully guarded, and the desired result is certain: 

1. We must guard, with uncompromising integrity, the essentials 
of this plea, namely, Faith in the Lord Jesus, and obedience to him 
in all things clearly taught in his Word. 

2. We must as carefully guard, and with an equally uncompro- 
mising faithfulness to principle, against all attempts to coerce unity, 
either in regard to zzferential truths or matters of expediency. That 
is to say, while insisting on loyalty to Jesus, we must allow every 
man to be loyal to himself in all things not expressly commanded or 
taught, and regard this liberty as his right and not as our gift. 

Let no false tests of fellowship be instituted—no unwritten creed 
be allowed to bring God’s people into bondage. These points 
guarded, the day will come when we can adopt the language of the 
prophet: “ Look upon Zion, the city of our solemnities ; thine eyes 
shall see Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be 
taken down; not one of the stakes thereof shall ever be removed, 
neither shall any of the cords thereof be broken. But there the 
glorious Lord will be unto us a place of broad rivers and streams ; 
wherein shall go no galley with oars, neither shall gallant ship pass 
thereby. For the Lord is our Judge, the Lord is our Lawgiver, 
the Lord is our King. He will save us.”* 

God speed the day! 


* Isaiah xxxiii, 20-22. 
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II—THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
GOSPELS. 


I, 


Origin and History of the Books of the Bible, both the Canonical and the Apocry- 
phal. By Prof. C. E. Stowe, D. D. Hartford Publishing Company. 1867. 
Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity, with Special Reference to 
the Theories of Rénan, Strauss, and the Tiibingen School. By Rev. GEORGE 
P. FisHER, D. D., Professor of Church History in Yale College. New York: 

Charles Scribner & Co. 1866. 

The Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. By ANDREW S. NORTON. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association. 1867. 

The Character of Fesus Portrayed. By Dr. DANIEL SCHENKEL, Professor of 
Theology, Heidelberg. Translated by W. H. FurRNEss, D. D. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1866. 

Origin of the Four Gospels. By CONSTANTINE TISCHENDORF. Translated by 
WILLIAM S. GAGE. American Tract Society. 


HERE can be no difference of opinion as to what is the supreme 
religious question of the present age. Changing the number 

of a single pronoun, it is the question which Pilate propounded to 
the Jews when the hero of the Gospel history stood at his bar: 
“What shall we do, then, with Jesus, which is called Christ?” How 
deeply Christendom is stirred by this query, is apparent even to the 
superficial observer. The press of the Old World teems with pub- 
lications seeking to answer it; likewise the press of the New;. while 
in both worlds the lecture-room and pulpit resound with the noisy 
debate. The voices are not harmonious ; they do not unite in a song 
of praise to our Lord Jesus Christ; so far from it, they represent 
every shade of belief and unbelief; they are too discordant to blend. 
Nevertheless, as the sharp discords of the ill-attuned A£olian harp 
gauge the power of the breeze that plays upon its chords, so these 
marked discordances of thought and sentiment show how powerfully. 
the story of Jesus is moving the minds of men. We are quite within 
the bounds of truth when we say, no other historic character is to- 
day creating one tithe of the intellectual activity that Jesus creates. 
Though the debate is one that the Christian apologist may gladly 
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welcome, it is not one that he has precipitated. An unprovoked at- 
tack upon his stronghold compels the defender of the Faith to repel 
the assault. Hence the shouts of the attacking army are answered 
by the shouts of the defending ; hence the tumult and discordance. 

We have said “the unprovoked attack.” The expression needs 
qualification. The history of Jesus has, in reality, provoked it. The 
enemies of revealed religion saw that, although they should be suc- 
cessful at every other point, unless the facts narrated in the Gospels 
could be disproved, unless the character and life of Jesus were in 
some way disposed of, these of themselves, divested of their anteced- 
ents and consequents, would prove that the Divine had mingled in 
the affairs of men, that man and history were not parts of an inex- 
orable Natural Order, and that faith in Christianity as a supernatural 
religion was grounded on an indestructible basis. Hence, with a 
boldness, vigor, and persistence worthy of all admiration, they have 
moved upon the center of the Christian position. As though un- 
willing longer to waste its strength on the weaker defenses, the storm- 
ing column dashes its head against the very Malakoff. Nor has any 
friend of the Truth a cause for regret. He may, indeed, regret the 
fate of those who make the attack, but not the attack itself. He 
should say, “Let the profoundest learning and the most searching 
criticism do their utmost, regarding only the truth.” If the Chris- 
tian can not maintain his Gospels, he need not trouble himself to de- 
fend the other books of Scripture. In expressing this opinion we do 
not imply that the defense of other points which have been attacked 
is an impossible or difficult task. We ground it upon two consider- 
ations: upon the great strength of this position as compared with 
others ; upon the place held by the Gospels in the system of Reve- 
lation. In the first place, unless the apologist can here maintain his 
ground, unless he can defend his center, he may as well relinquish 
the field. In the second place, the position occupied by the Gospels 
is so central that its subversion involves the surrender of Chris- 
tianity. Unquestionably the abandonment of the Gospels is the 
final triumph of unbelief. Christianity is partly a doctrinal, but 
chiefly an historical religion. It consists partly of the teaching of 
Jesus, but chiefly of Jesus himself. The personal is its ruling ele- 
ment. Its author said, “T am the way, the truth, the life.” To 
disprove his words, although it be granted that he is an historical 
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character, or to resolve him into a myth or legend, is the destruction 
of his religion. Christianity would indeed survive as a body of teach- 
ing, far richer than any other in moral truth, far deeper than any 
other in its soundings of the soul of man, far more powerful than 
any other in its appeals to the conscience and heart ; but as an his- 
torical religion it ceases to exist; its basis has been destroyed; its 
peculiar inspiration and matchless power are gone forever. 

In the conclusion of his life of Jesus, M. Rénan declares, along 
with many other rhapsodies, that the worship of Jesus will grow 
young without ceasing, that his legend will call forth tears without 
end. We quite agree with M. Rénan touching the immortality of 
Jesus’s worship and power, but not on his theory of the Gospel his- 
tory. We are not insensible to the power of fiction.: But the wor- 
ship of Jesus can not continue ever young if men repudiate his loftiest 
pretension, nor can his story call forth tears without end if it be noth- 
ing but a legend. A man of M. Rénan’s peculiar moral and mental 
temperament may worship at the shrine of a fascinating but deluded 
wonder-worker, may shed tears without end over a legendary narra- 
tive, but the race is too logical and too little poetic to indulge in 
similar sentimentalism. If the final verdict is that Jesus is a myth- 
ical or legendary personage, the Gospels will not indeed perish; they 
will still be read with eagerness as simple and touching fictions, in- 
terspersed with the noblest ethical teaching; but the working force 
of Christianity—the sign in which it has conquered—will be lost be- 
yond recovery. To resolve the atonement into a theatrical exhibi- 
tion, after the manner of some Evangelicals, or the story of Jesus 
into a legendary or mythical narrative, after the manner of the Ra- 
tionalists, is to rob Christianity of its power and the world of what 
has contributed most to its elevation. Holding this opinion firmly, 
we could consider a general decline of faith in the Gospel history as 
nothing less than a calamity to mankind. Still we yield to none in 
sturdy skepticism as to the value of all pious frauds ; to none in anx- 
iety to have the chaff of mythology winnowed from the wheat of his- 
tory. Streams of moral healing do not spring from the fountains of 
deceit, nor do they flow through the quagmire of myth and legend. 
Accordingly, if thorough and honest investigation leads to the con- 
clusion that the four Gospels are not genuine historical documents— 
that Jesus is not an historical character as much as Alexander or 
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Czesar, and as little obscured by the haze of mythology—then we are 
ready to remand them to the realms of fiction, 

No one longer questions the ideal perfection of the character pic- 
tured by the four Evangelists, It isa matchless portrait. All serious- 
minded men feel that if it is painted from life then the original was a 


self-evidencing character. The Jesus of the Evangelists is his own’ 


evidence. Hence the attacks made upon him are attacks upon his 
history.» Skepticism is anxious to dispose of the character. There 
it stands on the canvas of the Evangelists, there it has stood for 
eighteen hundred years, challenging the admiration of men; it stands, 
too, challenging that veneration and love which Jesus demanded. 
These must be yielded to him, or a reason must be rendered. All 
great historical characters invite study. Jesus invites it in a peculiar 
manner. He moves in the realms of the supernatural and the hu- 
man ; his pretensions are the loftiest that can be made; his charac- 
ter is equally lofty; his history is characterized by the most inviting 
simplicity and .sobriety. Hence it is but reasonable to demand of 
every man of moral seriousness that he shall mature an opinion touch- 
ing the following questions: Is the story a sheer creation? and, if 
so, where and by whom was it manufactured? what was the motive 
that influenced the fabricator? and what gave success to so base 
a forgery? Is the story a myth? and, if so, how came a myth to 
spring up in an unmythical age? how has it gained recognition ? 
Is it a legend? and, if so, what is the nucleus of truth? how came 
fable to cluster about the nucleus? and how are the fact and fiction 
to be separated? Is the story genuine history? and, if so, where 
. and by whom was it written? to what conclusions does the story 
lead us? Such are the questions which the discussions of the age 
are thrusting upon the attention of men. The Gospels suggest them. 
They are the questions that we propose to consider—some of them 
directly and affirmatively, others indirectly and negatively. But first 
another introductory paragraph. 

The discussion of these interesting questions is no longer con- 
fined to the studies of scholars and the lecture-rooms of professors, 
It is reaching the lower intellectual levels. The common mind does 
not, indeed, come in direct contact with the writings of the great 
scholars; that is rarely the case when great subjects are brought 
down to the average comprehension. But the higher rationalistic 
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teaching is popularized in quarterlies, magazines, newspapers, and 
infidel preachings. It therefore becomes the defender of the Faith 
to see that the case be fairly presented to the popular jury, which 
will scarcely be done unless he himself presents the material facts in 
a form that commends them to the popular mind. 

We shall maintain the following proposition: THE FoUR GOSPELS 
oF THE NEW TESTAMENT ARE GENUINE AND AUTHENTIC HISTORIC 
DocuMENTS. 

In common use the terms “genuine” and “authentic” are nearly 
synonymous, but when applied to historic documents, and especially 
when applied to the books of Scripture, they have a technical sense. 
In this sense a document is gezuine when it can be traced back un- 
corrupted to the author or authors from whom it professedly ema- 
nates ; authentic, when, on the ground of its being thus traced back, 
it may be relied on as true and authoritative. Accordingly, when we 
predicate genuineness of the Gospels, we mean that they have come 
down to us from the original sources substantially as they were com- 
posed ; when authenticity, that they may be relied on as true and 
authoritative in matters of fact and doctrine.* 

It will be at once seen that our proposition is susceptible of di- 
vision ; but as the authenticity of the Gospels depends intimately on 
their genuineness, as the arguments for the separate propositions are 
so interwoven as to be practically inseparable, we shall consult both 
strength and brevity of treatment by preserving unity. It will also 
be perceived that two elements enter into the genuineness of these 
books. We must prove not only that the Gospels were written by 
the authors to whom they are ascribed, but also that they have not 
been corrupted to such a degree as to destroy their integrity. Before 
entering on our proof, a few words touching the nature of the argu- 
ment itself. . 

How must the genuineness of the Gospels be determined? Plainly 
as we would determine the genuineness of any other historic book 
whatsoever. When an important publication comes from the press 


* Bishop Watson was the first to make this distinction in the use of these terms. “A 
genuine book,” said he, in his “ Apology,” “is that which was written by the person whose 
name it bears as the author of it. An authentic book is.that which relates matters of fact as 
they really happened. A book may be genuine without being authentic, and a book may be 
authentic without being genuine.” The unquestioned genuineness of the Rev. John S. C. 
Abbott’s Life of Napoleon does not render it an authentic history ; nor does the questionable 


authorship of “The Pope and the Council” impugn its authenticity. 
VoL. IIT.—3. 
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there are usually some persons who have a personal knowledge of ‘its 
authorship; but, in the nature of the case, they are few in num- 
ber. How many are there, for example, who have a personal knowl- 
edge of the fact that Longfellow made the translation of Dante which 
bears his name? Accordingly, a vast majority of those living at the 
time when a book appears, derive their knowledge of its authorship 
from some other source. They must derive their knowledge from 
either external or internal evidence, or both; and in the case of lit 

erary documents coming to us from former ages, these are our only 
sources of knowledge. We must here illustrate the nature of this 
external proof, leaving the internal to be illustrated hereafter when 
we shall have occasion to use it. 

Proceeding according to this method, we propound the following 
questions: To whom is the book in question ascribed? Was there 
such a person? Was it ascribed to him during his life? Did he ac- 
knowledge it? Was he understood by his contemporaries to have 
written it? Is there a connected chain of historical testimony point- 
ing to him as the author, reaching from the age in which the work 
was produced to the present? We make no attempt to state all the 
questions that can be propounded; these are the material ones, and 
they sufficiently indicate the nature of the argument. 

This method submits the pretensions of a book to a severe ordeal ; 
still, its most searching tests may fail to elicit the truth. Neverthe- 
less, they are the most direct, and, all things considered, the most 
satisfactory that can be applied, and especially in the cases of those 
who have small skill, or none, in the refinements of criticism. Hence, 
the opinions of the multitude as to the authorship of any book do 
rest, and must continue to rest, on this basis. It is by external tes- 
timony that Americans refer the “ American Conflict” to Mr. Greeley, 
as it is by the same kind of testimony that the English-speaking 
worid attribute the “ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire” to Edward Gibbon. We turn from the nature of the ar- 
gument to the argument itself.* 


* Prof. Stowe thus illustrates the value of external evidence in deciding upon a book’s 
genuineness : 

“The letters of Junius are’ deficient in external testimony as to their authorship. The 
consequence has been an endless diversity of opinion on this subject, innumerable hy- 
potheses, all sustained with more or less of acuteness and plausibility from internal evidence, 


“and to this day there is an entire uncertainty. Sir Walter Scott’s novels were at first pub- 


lished anonymously ; there was no external testimony as to their authorship ; the public was 
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There is now in the world a body of facts and teachings known 
as the Gospel—facts and teachings which together constitute a sys- 
tem that is widely received as of Divine origin. Whatever may be 
thought of the origin and value of this religion, its existence must 
be accounted for. Let us look at some of the plainer indications of 
its presence and power. 

In the first place, there is the Church, an organized institution, 
with officers, ordinances, and an equipment of ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments. This institution fills a large place in modern life. It is ex- 
plained «by calling it the body of which the Gospel is the soul. In 
the second place, there is extant a vast religious and secular litera- 
ture, full of references to the Gospel, largely inspired by it, and to a 
great extent devoted to the discussion of questions which it has sug- 
gested. In the third place, existing political and social institutions 
bear a similar testimony. Now, whence have we these things ?—the 
institutions? the literature? the Church? How came they in our 
possession? In some slight degree the present age has modified the 
institutions, added to the literature, and changed the ecclesiastical 
arrangements of the Church, but in no sense is it their creator. 
They are a part of the inheritance bequeathed by the Past to the 
Present. Our fathers were as familiar with these facts as we are. 
They propounded the same questions, and answered them in the same 
way. In this manner we could go back from generation to genera- 
tion, and always with the same results. The political institutions of 
Christendom are, indeed, a growth; its literature, the creation of 
ages; the Church, the creature of constant external modification ;_ 
but we do not reach the beginning of any of these until we have 
passed more than a thousand years beyond the limit of modern his- 
tory. So long, so deep, so broad is the channel which Christianity 
has scored! But, as we near the opening of the Christian era, traces 
of Christian influence grow faint, and then cease—first the evidence 
of political institutions, then the evidence of literature, last of all 
the Church herself. But why have these facts, so prominent in mod- 
ern history, been lost sight of. Simply because the Gospel did not 
left to internal evidence only ; the consequence was an endless diversity of opinion, different 
hypotheses, sustained by equal degrees of plausibility, and an entire uncertainty, until Sir 
Walter himself avowed the authorship; his publisher confirmed it, and thus the requisite 


external testimony was supplied, and since then there has been no doubt.” —Origin and His- 
tory of the Books of the Bible, p. 41. 
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then exist. By this process of reasoning we can locate it both in 
places and in time. No one ventures to deny that in Palestine, in 
the first half of the first century,.the Christian religion had its ori- 
gin. All classes of thinkers, believing and unbelieving alike, point 
to that country as the theater, and to that time as the era, of a new 
religious movement—a movement that displays the most amazing 
creative energy, that has most profoundly influenced the history of 
mankind, and that loses none of its power as time wears on.* How 
soon this movement made itself felt, even in so vast and unwieldy a 
body as the Roman Empire, the pages of Tacitus, Suetonius, and 
Pliny abundantly show. 


* Dr. W. H. Furness, in his Introduction to Schenkel’s “ Character of Jesus Portrayed,” 
thus forcibly elaborates this thought : 

“There is nothing in all history that equals in interest the inquiry into the truth con- 
cerning Jesus of Nazareth, confessedly the most extraordinary person who has appeared 
among mankind. Among the great he stands, by common consent, the greatest ; unsur- 
passed, unapproached in those qualities which alone penetrate to the deepest in man’s na- 
ture, to his veneration, and his faith, Without reference to any benefits to be derived from 
it, the attempt to ascertain, as nearly as may be, the exact historical truth concerning him, 
is, simply on account of the commanding interest of his person, its own exceeding reward, 
a bountiful over-payment for the time and labor it may take, and for all the difficulties of the 
attempt, aggravated, as they are, by ignorance, superstition, the pride of knowledge, and 
sordid self-interest.”—p. 3. 

“Indeed, when I consider that down to this very hour, after the lapse of twenty centu- 
ries, the great majority of the foremost communities on the face of the globe are accustomed 
to regard the young man of Nazareth as nothing less than the Almighty God himself; when 
I see what a hold this idea has taken on men’s minds, although the accounts of him that 
have come down to us give no ground for it whatever, so far from having a shadow of doubt 
cross my mind as to the reality of his existence, I receive an impression, to which no words 
can give utterance, of the profound vitality of his personal being. It could have been no 
myth—O, no !—that has so moved mankind. Who that has ever lived, has penetrated, like 
him, to the very center of our nature, and broken up the unfathomed deeps of human won- 
der and veneration, kindling the imagination into such a flame about himself that the ascrip- 
tion to him of the incommunicable essence of the incomprehensible God has seemed to 
men no exaggeration? I could sooner question the existence of any other man, or of all 
other men, than his. We—what are we? We live on the surface, bubbles hurried swiftly 
away on the rushing tide of time. But he—he lived. He turned the whole mighty current 
of human history. He planted himself deep in the inmost soul of things, and this great 
Christendom is throbbing with the breath of his life to this hour. And not only do our 
Christianities, and Protestant Reformations, and our Landings of Pilgrims taking possession 
of new worlds, and dedicating them Christo et Ecclesi@, and our declarations of human 
rights, and our suppression of huge rebellions against God and man, and whole races eman- 
cipated—not only do these bear witness that Jesus communed with the heart of the world 
until it burned again, but even these wild vagaries of the imagination, these doctrines of 
miraculous and immaculate conceptions, and trinities, and double natures, and infinite 
atonements, and I know not what—these likewise show what a hand of power must have 
been laid upon the inmost springs of human thought and feeling by him who has given 
occasion to such extravagant speculations.”—pp. ix, x. 

Dr. Furness, it must be remembered, writes wholly from the Rationalistic point of view. 
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To return to our own age: There are now extant four books known 
as the Gospels ; these profess to contain the origins of Christianity, to 
trace the career of its Founder, to explain the fact of its existence; 
and the vast majority of those who have given any attention to the 
subject receive them as being what they profess. They are held in 
high estimation as the fundamental and peculiarly sacred books of 
our religion. We have no other books that we prize so highly. We 
are not tampering with them; so far from it, we scrupulously guard 
their integrity. We are not corrupting their text; so far from it, we 
pour out both labor and money in the most lavish profusion to re- 
store it to its original purity. Apart from all theories as to the ori- 
gin and value of the Gospels, these are noteworthy facts. 

Whence have these books come to us? We answer, they, too, 
are a part of the treasure which the Present has inherited from the 
Past. Our fathers and grandfathers had these Gospels, prized them 
as we prize them, and guarded their purity with like jealous care. 
Thus we can go back from century to century, from age to age; 
thus we can pass fer saltum from the second half of the nineteenth 
century to the first quarter of the fourth ; from modern Europe and 
New America to the Roman Empire; from the world of Grant, Bis- 
marck, and Napoleon III to the world of Constantine; from the 
Church of Beecher, Spurgeon, and Pius IX to the Church of the 
Nicene Fathers; and inquiring any time we please during these 
fifteen and a half centuries, we find extant documents called Gospels, 
valued as we value ours, whose integrity is guarded with more or 
less vigilance—documents that are considered the origins of Chris- 
tianity. Comparing the manuscript text of these Gospels with the 
text of our own, we at once discover their identity. Our Gospels 
are the Gospels of King James’s translators, of Wiclif, of Abelard, 
of the Venerable Bede, of Chrysostom, Jerome, and Eusebius. No 
competent scholar, whatever his religious opinions, can be found who 
will question this proposition. If it be said that we assume this po- 
sition without proof, we answer, We assume it because it is univer- 
sally conceded. We might, indeed, add another century to the period 
that separates us from debatable ground, and no one would challenge 
our right; but we prefer here to make secure our chain of argument 
to'an immovable buttress. Hereafter we shall fully examine the 
question of identity of documents, illustrate the nature of the argu- 
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ment by which identity is proved, and effectually dispose of all the 
arguments that even a caviler can advance. 

Two reasons lead us to commence our investigation with the open- 
ing of the fourth century, rather than with the close of the second. 
In the first place, there is now extant one manuscript copy of the 
Gospels that is referred to the fourth century. It is not improbable 
that sore of the Fathers of Nice may have looked upon the pages of 
Codex Sinaiticus. In the second place, in the early part of the 
fourth century historic Christianity entered on a new phase. The 
long-persecuted Church was then taken under the patronage of the 
State, and it is a peculiarly fitting time to inquire what sacred books 
she has in her possession. 

In the opening of the fourth century, we meet with a man who 
stands in the same relation to ecclesiastical history that Herodotus 
does to secular—each is a “father” in his own department. We refer 
to Eusebius. Eusebius fills so large a place in the Church of the 
period, and we are so much indebted to him for the materials of our 
argument, that he properly demands a somewhat formal introduction 
to our readers. 

This distinguished scholar and ecclesiastic was born in Palestine, 
aud probably in Caesarea, about the year 260. Toward the close of 
the third century he went to Antioch to study the Scriptures. On 
his return to Czesarea he formed the acquaintance of Pamphilus, a 
learned presbyter, and the head of a theological school. The father 
of Church history was a teacher in this school for several years. Be- 

. tween him and its head there grew up a strong and beautiful friend- 
ship; the historian assumed his friend’s name, and is known to this 
day as Eusebius Pamphilus. The presbyter fell a victim to heathen 
persecution in 309. Eusebius deeply mourned his loss, and wrote his 
life in three books. Besides, he frequently refers to him in his “ Ec- 
clesiastical History ;” affirming in his eighth book that Pamphilus 
was “a man who excelled in every virtue through his whole life,” and 
who was distinguished by “his sincere devotion to the sacred Script- 
ures, and by an indefatigable industry in what he proposed to accom- 
plish.”. The zealous presbyter evinced his devotion to the Scriptures 
and his indefatigable industry in a way that entitles him to the 
gratitude of all Christian scholars. He had a passion for whatever 

threw light on the Sacred Records, or illustrated the history of the 
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early Church. His large fortune enabled him to gratify this passion 
to the full. He gathered in the city of Caesarea, in connection with 
his theological school, a large library of Christian literature. Books 
that his money could not buy his own hand copied—as the works of 
Origen, his favorite author. He published an edition of the Septua- 
gint, and divided with Eusebius the authorship of a work in six 
books written in defense of the great Alexandrians theologian. 

We have been particular to state these facts, because even well- 
read scholars seem not to be aware of the extent to which we are 
indebted to Pamphilus’s devoted labors for our knowledge of Chris- 
tian antiquity. His books were long ago destroyed, but not until 
some portion of their treasures had been used by several Christian 
writers whose works survived the great cataclysm that swept away so 
much ancient literature. Several of the most eminent writers of the 
ancient Church, and especially Eusebius and Jerome, derived incal- 
culable benefit from the Czesarean library. 

Not long after Pamphilus’s death, Eusebius was elevated to the 
episcopal throne of Czesarea. He was pre-eminently fitted with 
those qualities that gave splendor to the Episcopate of the Graeco- 
Roman Church—learning, eloquence, and courtly manners. For 
more than a quarter of a century he was as prominent as any Church- 
man of the time. Not finding sufficient scope for his activity in his 
episcopal functions, he applied himself to literature. He wrote nu- 
merous and valuable works in the departments of Apologetics, Dog- 
matics, and Exegetics, but it is in ecclesiastical history alone that he 
is a father. Pamphilus’s library afforded an unsurpassed opportunity 
for studying the history of the Chyrch ; Eusebius was the man to 
improve this opportunity to the utmost. The most valuable of his 
historical works is his Ecclesiastical History, consisting of ten books. 
In this work he set himself to record “the succession of the holy 
Apostles, together with the time since our Savior down to the pres- 
ent ; to recount how many and important transactions are said to 
have occurred in ecclesiastical history.”* In the composition of this 
invaluable work, Eusebius entered on what he calls a “ trackless and 
unbeaten path.” He fully appreciated its difficulties. In his first 
chapter he says, “ We are totally unable to find even the bare vestiges 
of those who may have traveled the way before us, unless, perhaps, 


* Chapter I. 
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what is only presented in the slight intimations which some, in dif- 
ferent ways, have transmitted to us in certain partial narrations of 
the times in which they lived; who, raising their voices before us, 
like torches in the distance and as looking down from some com- 
manding height, call out and exhort us where we should walk, and 
whither direct our course with certainty and safety.” He anticipated 
peculiar difficulty in the attempt to rescue from oblivion the “ succes- 
sions” of the Apostles, for he says he had not been “able to find 
that any of the ecclesiastical writers had directed their efforts to 
present any thing complete in this department of writing.” The work 
that resulted from this effort evinces little of the historian’s art. It 
is largely a compilation. Eusebius himself says in the chapter from 
which we have already quoted, “We have collected the materials 
that have been scattered by our predecessors, and culled as from some 
intellectual meadows the appropriate extracts from ancient authors.” 
Dr. Schaff very appropriately calls the Ecclesiastical History of Euse- 
bius “a colorless, defective, incoherent, fragmentary, yet interesting 
picture of the heroic youth of the Church.” Nevertheless, the chief 
value of the work is owing to its defects. If it were an artistically 
written narrative it would be more readable, but much less valuable. 
The reason of this will appear hereafter. We are now ready to 
introduce Eusebius’s testimony to our thesis. 

In the twenty-fifth chapter of his third book, Eusebius gives 
a “summary statement” of the books of the New Testament. 
“Among the first,” says he, “must be placed the holy quaternion of 
the Gospels.” The term “quaternion” settles the number of these 
Gospels. Nor are we left in doubt as to their names. In the pre- 
ceding chapter he says, “ Matthew also having first proclaimed the 
Gospel in Hebrew, when on the point of going to other nations, com- 
mitted it to writing in his native tongue, and this supplied the want 
of his presence to them by his writings.” In the fifteenth chapter of 
his second book he gives the tradition preserved in the Church con- 
cerning the circumstances under which the second Gospel was writ- 
ten. “So greatly did the splendor of piety enlighten the minds of 
Peter’s hearers [in Rome], that it was not sufficient to hear but once, 
nor to receive the unwritten doctrine of the Gospel of God, but they 
persevered with various entreaties to solicit Mark, as the companion 
of Peter, and whose Gospel we have, that he should leave them a 
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monument of the doctrine thus orally communicated, in writing. Nor 
did they cease their solicitations until they had prevailed with the 
man, and thus become the means of that history which is called the 
Gospel according to Mark.” We quote again from the twenty-fourth 
chapter of the third book: “ Luke also, in the commencement of his 
narrative, premises the causes which led him to write; showing that 
since many others had rashly undertaken to compose a narration of 
matters he had already completely ascertained, in order to free us 
from their uncertain suppositions, he delivered, in his own Gospel, a 
certain account of those things which he himself had fully received 
from his intimacy with Paul, and also his intercourse with the other 
Apostles.” Once more: “After Mark and Luke had already pub- 
lished their Gospels, they say that John, who during all this time 
preached the Gospel without writing, at length proceeded to write it 
on the following occasion: The three Gospels previously written hav- 
ing been distributed among all, and also handed to him, they say that 
he admitted them, giving his testimony to their truth; but that there 
was only wanting in the narrative the account of the things done by 
Christ among the first of his deeds, and at the commencement of 
the Gospel.” After stating the periods in the ministry of our Lord 
that the first three Evangelists had omitted to treat, Eusebius contin- 
ues : “ For these reasons the Apostle John, it is said, being entreated 
to undertake it, wrote the account of the time not recorded by the for- 
mer Evangelists, and the deeds done by our Savior, which they had 
passed by.” This account was the Gospel of John, which Eusebius 
says was “well known in the Churches throuzhout the world,” and 
“acknowledged as genuine.” He further explains, however, that it 
was “with good reason that it was placed the fourth in order by the 
ancients,” because it was supplemental to the other three. In the 
same chapter Eusebius remarks, that “at a more proper time he shall 
endeavor also to state, by a reference to some of the ancient writers, 
what others have said respecting the Sacred Books.” This subsequent 
inquiry into Christian antiquity was fruitful of results. It furnished 
some valuable material, which we shall have occasion to use hereafter. 

However men may differ as to the value of the foregoing traditions 
concerning the circumstances under which the Gospels were written, 
Eusebius’s testimony certainly establishes four propositions—the first 
three affirmatively, the fourth negatively : 
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1. At the time when he wrote there were four Gospels in the pos- 
session of the Church. 

2. Those Gospels bore the familiar names, Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John. 

3. These Gospels were received by the widely-extended Christian 
community as genuine and authentic histories of our Lord. 

4. There were no other books extant which were so received.* 

There is not to-day a scholar living who will pretend to dispute 
any one of these four propositions; nor is there a scholar who will 
not concede that our Gospels are identica! with those just named, in 
substance as well as in name. 

But we have not yet fully developed Eusebius’s testimony. His 
Ecclesiastical History concludes with the year 324. His active Church 
life, however, covers half a century—from 290 to 340. His testimony 
must, therefore, be held. to apply not only to the year in which he 
concluded his great work, but to the earlier period of his active life. 
The four propositions just given can be carried back a third of a cen- 
tury, and predicated of the year 290. Nay, Eusebius may be held to 
have spoken for the past as well as for the present—to have spoken 
not simply as the result of his own observation in the Church of his 
own age, but as the result of his conversations in youth with the old 
men of the Church, and as the results of his studies of Christian 
antiquity. 

From the age of Eusebius to the beginning of the third century, 
there is an unbroken series of Christian writers who constantly refer 
to the Gospels, and quote copiously from them. As the existence of 
the Gospels during this period is not denied, we shall not introduce 
the testimony of these writers. But at the beginning of the third 
century, we meet three great writers whose testimony must be cited 
in detail. 

The first of these is Clement of Alexandria. This distinguished 
man was born—whether in Athens or Alexandria can not be told— 
about the year 160; he died about 220. His ardent love of literature 
and philosophy, chiefly pursued in the Stoic and Platonic schools, led 
him eventually to Christ. He studied Christianity with the same 
ardor that he had previously given to philosophy. He traveled in 


* Eusebius expressly mentions a “Gospel according to the Hebrews,” which he cata- 
logues with the spurious books, although he says the Hebrew Christians were particularly 
delighted with it. 
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quest of the most eminent teachers. One of those that he found 
Clement describes as “the Sicilian bee, gathering the spoil of the 
flower of the prophetic and apostolic meadow,” whereby he “engen- 
dered in the souls of his hearers a deathless element of knowledge.”* 
The Sicilian bee was Pantzenus, the founder of the famous catechet- 
ical school of Alexandria. Clement was first a pupil in this school, 
and afterward its head—succeeding to the headship about 190. He 
was a man of unquestioned ability, and of great learning. Most of 
his writings are lost, but so vigorous was his mind, so vast his learn- 
ing, so wide his information oi the world, that those which remain 
are of great value for the light they throw on Pagan antiquity. 
More than any other of the Fathers, Clement was the founder of sci- 
entific theology. He raised the theological school to a high degree 
of prosperity and influence. One of his pupils was the illustrious 
Origen. His interpretations of Scripture -were often fanciful and 
strained, but they do not detract from the weight of his testimony 
to facts. , 

Clement calls the Scriptures divinely inspired,t divine and holy 
books ¢ In one passage, after showing that “the Scripture which we 
[Christians] have believed are confirmed by the Omnipotent,” he pro- 
ceeds to “evince from them, in opposition to all heretics, that there is 
but one God and Almighty Lord, clearly proclaimed by the law and 
by the prophets, and, together with them, by the blessed Gospel.”§ 
These quotations show the manner in which the Christians of that 
age were in the habit of appealing to the history of Jesus. In another 
passage, in reasoning against certain heretics, Clement notices a say- 
ing ascribed by them to Christ, quoted from a spurious book called 
“The Gospel according to the Egyptians,” commencing his argument 
with the declaration, “In the first place, we have not that saying in 
the four Gospels which have been handed down to us.”||_ The Alex- 
andrian Father thus recognizes the Gospel history as being fourfold ; 
and if we were left without positive information in his own writings as 
to the names of these Gospels, who could doubt that they were the 
books so often named by the Christian writers of the next century, 
nay, so often named by his own contemporaries? But we are not 
left to inference. In a fragment of a perished work—a fragment 


* Strom. lib. i, chap. 1. tStrom. lib. vii, chap. 16. { Paedagog. lib. iii, chap. 12. 
§ Strom. lib. iv, chap. 1. || Strom. lib. iii, chap. 13. | 
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preserved by Eusebius*—Clement ascribes the books to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, and mentions them in the order in which 
they now stand in the canon. The writings of Clement, however, 
furnish other testimony than this. He quotes so copiously from 
the Gospels that, although but few of his works remain, his writings 
furnish material aid in determining the true text.f ' 
The second of these writers is Tertullian. This man, distin- 
guished first as a Pagan lawyer, afterward as a Christian apologist, 
was a contemporary of Clement’s. He was born in Carthage, about 
the year 160; his death occurred about 220; some say 240. He was 
bred to the Roman law, and gave himself to political and forensic 
labors until he reached the maturity of his powers. He then re- 
nounced Paganism, embraced Christianity, abandoned his profession, 
and became a Presbyter. He gave his great learning, vigorous mind, 
and original genius, to the defense and exposition of Christianity. 
He lived in his native city, the capital of North Africa, and laid the 
foundations of Latin theology, as Clement laid the foundations of the 
Greek. His voluminous writings are characterized by vehemence and 
stormy passion. This tumultuous African fell into the heresy of Mon- 


tanism, but no one pretends to deny the vigor of his understanding, 
the integrity of his character, or the value of his writings. His com- 
petency to testify in the present case no one questions. 


Tertullian’s testimony to the Gospels is more extended than 
Clement's. The largest of his extant writings is known as “Against 
Marcion.” In this work he charges that heretic with mutilating 
the Gospel of Luke, which, it seems, he had made the basis of his 
teaching : 


“We lay it down as our first position,” he writes, “that the evangelical Testa- 
ment has Apostles for its authors, to whom was assigned by the Lord himself this 
office of publishing the Gospel. Since, however, there are Apostolic men also 


* Ecclesiastical History, lib. VI, chap. 14. 

t The nature of the argument upon which we are relying has never been more happily 
exhibited than by Paley. ‘This sort of evidence,” says he, “is, of all others, the most un- 
questionable, the least liable to any practices of fraud, and zs not diminished by the lapse of 
ages. Bishop Burnet, in the History of his own Times, inserts various extracts from Lord 
Clarendon’s History. Ove such insertion is a proof that Lord Clarendon’s History was ex- 
tant at the time when Bishop Burnet wrote, that it had been read by Bishop Burnet, that it 
was received by Bishop Burnet as the work of Lord Clarendon, and also regarded by him 
as an authentic account of the transactions which it relates ; and it will be a proof of these 
points a thousand years hence, or as long as the books exist.”—Zvidences of Christianity, 
vol. I, p. 173. 
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[associated in the authorship], they are yet not alone, but appear with Apostles 
and after Apostles; because the preaching of the disciples might be open to the 
suspicion of an affectation of glory, if there did not accompany it the authority of 
the masters, which means that of Christ, for it was that which made the Apostles 
their masters. Of the Apostles, therefore, John and Matthew first instill faith into 
us, whilst of Apostolic men, Luke and Mark renew it afterwards.””* 


Tertullian’s canon, that the true Gospels must have for their 
authors either Apostles or Apostolic men, excludes from the evan- 
gelical history the numerous spurious gospels of the heretics. Our 
author further affirms, with his usual! positiveness, that: 

“That Gospel of Luke which we are defending with all our might has stood its 


ground from its very first publication ; whereas Marcion’s gospel is not known to 
most people, and to none whatever is it known without being at the same time 


condemned.”t 


And again: 


“The same authority of the Apostolic Churches will afford evidence to the 
other Gospels also, which we possess equally through their means, and according 
to their usage—I mean the Gospels of John and Matthew—whilst that which 
Mark published may be affirmed to be Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was. For 
even Luke’s form of the Gospel men usually ascribe to Paul. And it may well 
seem that the works which disciples publish belong to their masters. Well, then, 
Marcion ought to be called to a strict account concerning these [other gospels] 
also, for having omitted them, and insisted in preference on Luke ; as if they, too, 
had not had free course in the Churches, as well as Luke’s Gospel, from the 


beginning.” f 

It has been denied that Marcion was acquainted with John’s Gos- 
pel. If this denial could be maintained it would furnish some ground, 
though very slight, for saying that this Gospel was the production of 
a later age. But it can not be maintained. The quotation just made 
proves that it was extant in Marcion’s time; the one which now fol- 
lows is sufficiently conclusive proof that it was in his possession : 

“Tf, then, it be evident that these [the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and John, 


just enumerated] also were current in the Churches, why did not Marcion touch 
them—either to annul them, if they were adulterated, or to acknowledge them, if 


they were uncorrupt.”|| 

Many other quotations from the father of Latin theology bear- 
ing on the topic in hand could be made; but these answer the pur- 
poses of our argument. Tertullian, like Clement, quoted copiously 


* Against Marcion, lib. iv, chap. 2. tIbid., lib. iv, chap. 5. — $ Ibid., lib. iv, chap. 5. 
|| Ibid., lib. iv, chap. 5. 
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from the Scriptures. The single treatise from which we have quoted 
contains several hundred passages from the Gospels alone. 

The third, and most important, of the three writers, is Irenzeus, 
The date of his birth can not be certainly determined. It was not 
earlier than 120, nor later than 140. That we may not seem to claim 
more than is our due, we will refer it to the latter year. Smyrna 
was his native city. In his youth he enjoyed the instruction and 
society of Polycarp, the venerable Apostolic Father and Bishop. 
“What I heard from him,” says Irenzeus in his old age, “that wrote 
I not on paper, but in my heart, and by the grace of God I constantly 
bring it afresh to my mind.” The sphere of his activity, however, 
was not the East, but the West; not Asia Minor, but Gaul. In 178 
he became Bishop of Lyons. He labored tirelessly in the cause of 
his Master, both with tongue and pen, until his death. The com- 
monly received account is that he fell a victim to heathen persecu- 
tion in 202. 

The most important of Irenzeus’s works is his refutation of Gnos- 
ticism, known as “Against Heresies.” This is one of the most valu- 
able works of Christian antiquity. The text is very corrupt—as is 
the text of his other writings—but no critic has charged that the 
passages on which we rest our argument have been tampered with. 
He speaks of the Gospels thus explicitly : 


“So firm is the ground upon which these Gospels rest, that the very heretics 
themselves bear witness to them, and, starting from these, [documents,] each one 
endeavors to establish his own peculiar doctrine. For the Ebionites, who use 
Matthew’s Gospel only, are confuted out of this very same, making false supposi- 
tions with regard to our Lord. But Marcion, mutilating that according to Luke, 
is proved to be a blasphemer of the only existing God, from [passages] which he 
still retains. Those, again, who separate Jesus from Christ, alleging that Christ 
remained impassible, but that it was Jesus who suffered, preferring the Gospel by 
Mark, if they read it with a love of truth, may have their errors rectified. Those, 
moreover, who follow Valentinus, making copious use of that according to John, to 
illustrate their conjunctions, shall be proved to be totally in error by means of this 
very Gospel, as I have shown in the first book. Since, then, our opponents do bear 
testimony to us, and make use of these, [documents,] our proof derived from them 


is firm and true.”* 
And again: 


“We have learned from none others the plan of our salvation than from those 
through whom the Gospel has come down to us, which they did at one time pro- 


* Trenzeus against Heresies, lib. iii, chap. 2. 
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claim in public, and, at a later period, by the will of God, handed down to us in the 
Scriptures, to be the ground and pillar of our faith.”* 

He then again ascribes the Gospels to the writers whose names 
they still bear, and narrates the circumstances under which, according 
to the tradition, of the Church, they were written. He afterward rep- 
resents the Gospels as being the most important books of Scripture, 
and this although he calls the Scriptures, as a whole, the “Oracles 
of God,” and says that they “are perfect, as dictated by the logos of 
God and his Spirit.” Irenzeus even undertakes to prove that the 
Gospels could not be either more or fewer in number than they are. 
His reasoning is whimsical, as the following passage will show: 

“For, since there are four zones of the world in which we live, and four princi- 
pal winds, while the Church is scattered throughout the world, and the ‘pillar and 
ground’ of the Church is the Gospel and spirit of life, it is fitting that she shall 
have four pillars, breathing out immortality on every side, and vivifying us 
afresh.”’t 

This reasoning is as inconclusive as the imagery in which it is 
clothed is ridiculous ; but it can not be held to vitiate Irenzeus’s tes- 
timony to such facts as the number of Gospels extant ig his time, 
and the estimation in which they were held. Irenzeus also quoted 
freely from the Scriptures. His quotations from the Gospels alone 
number four hundred, eighty of them being from John’s. 

The longer the testimony of Clement, Tertullian, and Irenzeus is 
considered, the more conclusive will it appear. We can not dismiss 
it without some general reflections, designed to develop its force and 
guard it against attack. 

In the first place, it settles what books were received by the 
Church as Gospels at the time when these Fathers published their 
works. Clement, Tertullian, and Irenzeus depose, not as individuals 
simply, but as representatives of the whole Christian body. They 
were then the most prominent men in the Church; at all events, 
history has not preserved the names of any others who were as prom- 
inent. Hence Clement, writing at Alexandria, may be said to speak 
for the Christians of Palestine and Egypt; Tertullian, writing at 
Carthage, for those of North Africa and Italy ; Irenzeus, reared in 
Smyrna but writing at Lyons, for those of Asia Minor and Western 
Europe. In the second place, the testimony of these witnesses de- 


* Trenzeus against Heresies, lib. ii, chap. 1. t Ibid., lib. iii, chap. 2. 
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cides what books were received by the Church as Gospels during the 
whole period of their active Church lives. In this respect they 
have been treated with marked unfairness. We give two illustra- 
tions, the first a quotation from the great German scholar, Eichhorn: 


“ There are no traces of our present Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke be- 
fore the end of the second and the beginning of the third century. Irenzus, about 
the year 202, first speaks decisively of four Gospels, and imagines all sorts of rea- 
sons for this particular number; and Clement of Alexandria, about the year 216, 
labored to collect divers accounts concerning these four Gospels, in order to prove 
that these alone should be acknowledged as authentic. From these facts it is evi- 
dent that it was about the end of the second, and the beginning of the third century, 
that the Church first labored to establish the universal authority of these four. Gos- 
pels, which were in existence before, if not altogether in their present form, yet in 
most respects such as we now have them, and to procure their general reception in 
the Church, with the suppression of all other Gospels then extant.”* 


The fact that Clement labored to collect what information he 
could in relation to books that he and his brethren esteemed sacred, 
of course proves that the Church had determined to corrupt the 
sources of its own history, and that he was disposed to lend his pow- 


erful aid! The great English historian Froude utters these oracles: 
* 


“The four Gospels, in the form and under the names which they at present 
bear, become visible only with distinctness toward the end of the second century 
of the Christian era. Then it was that they assumed the authoritative position 
which they have ever since maintained, and were selected by the Church out of the 
many other then existing narratives as the supreme and exclusive authorities for 
our Lord’s life. Irenzus is the first of the Fathers in whom they are found attrib- 
uted, by name, to St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John.”’t 

Several of the above propositions will be refuted in detail here- 
after ; here we wish to expose the fallacy of Eichhorn in maintaining, 

as he does, negatively, that the writings of Irenzeus and Clement do 
not become competent evidence until the time of their deaths. 
Even in case he could prove that they did not publish their works 
until the last years of their lives—which is quite the opposite of the 
truth—the whole argument would proceed upon a false assumption. 
They were both old men when their works were published. They 
were men of long experience, as well as of wide knowledge. They 
wrote for the past as well as for the present; of what had been in 
their early manhood, as well as what was in their old age. They 
testified to the canon of New Testament Scripture as they had known 


* Introduction to the New Testament. t+ Short Studies on Great Subjects, p. 213. 
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it during the long period of their identification with the Church. 
Tischendorf argues with irresistible force, that the “testimony of 
Irenzeus and Tertullian respecting the four Gospels, is not to be taken 
as an isolated, unrelated fact, but it must be considered as a valid 
result of all the historical evidence which was at their command.”* 
To these names we would add that of Clement, and then say their tes- 
timony is a valid result, too, of their own long observation and experi- 
ence. Thus considered, the testimony of Irenzeus is especially conclu- 
sive. The soundness of our argument, as well as the unfairness of 
Eichhorn and Froude, is strikingly illustrated by a single passage in 
his work, “De Ogdoade.” Addressing himself to one Florinus, a 
companion of his youth, who has fallen into heresy, he says: 


“For, while I was yet a boy, I saw thee in Lower Asia with Polycarp, distin- 
guishing thyself in the royal court, and endeavoring to gain his approbation. For 
I have a more vivid recollection of what occurred at that time than of recent 
events (inasmuch as the experiences of childhood, keeping pace with the growth 
of the soul, become incorporated with it); so that I can even describe the place 
where the blessed Polycarp used to sit and discourse, his going out, too, and his 
coming in, his general mode of life, and personal appearance, together with the dis- 
courses which he delivered to the people ; also, how he would speak ofthis familiar 
intercourse with John, and with the rest of those who had seen the Lord, and how 
he would call their words to remembrance. Whatsoever things he had heard from 
them respecting the Lord, both with regard to his miracles and his teaching, Poly- 
carp, having thus received [information] from the eye-witnesses of the Word of 
Life, would recount them all in harmony with the Scriptures. These things, 
through God’s mercy, which was upon me, I then listened to attentively, and treas- 
ured them up, not on paper, but in my heart; and I am continually, by God’s 
grace, revolving these things accurately in my mind.” 


These incidents, so tenderly recalled by the venerable Father, 
may be referred approximately to the decade 150-160. It appears 
from this passage, that, in his youth, Irenzeus was on terms of inti- 
macy with Polycarp, who had had “familiar intercourse with John, 
and with the rest of those who had seen the Lord.” It appears, fur- 
ther, that Polycarp was in the habit of reciting orally, as he had 


heard it from original witnesses, the story of the Lord's miracles and 
teaching, which recitation, Irenzeus tells us, was “in harmony with 
the Scriptures.” Is it supposable that Irenzeus did not learn from his 
aged instructor what he understood the New Testament canon to 


* “Origin of the Four Gospels,” p. 45.  t Irenzeus’s work, “De Ogdoade,” is lost. 
A fragment only is preserved by Eusebius, See his Ecclesiastical History, lib. v, chap. 20. 
Vout. III—4. 
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be? what books he recognized as genuine Gospels? Or are we to 
be told that, in his old age, the Bishop of Lyons sought to pass off 
as Scripture books of which he knew nothing in his own boyhood, 
and this when almost every paragraph of his writings is fragrant with 
veneration for the Holy Oracles? Either of these suppositions is 
so improbable as to be absurd; and yet there are great scholars now 
living who would have us believe that our Gospels were fabricated 
during Irenzeus’s own life, and that he was in collusion with the 
fabricators. If there were no other contemporary witness than 
Irenzeus, his testimony alone would be sufficient to bind our faith 
fast to the age of Polycarp. When to his testimony is added that 
of Clement and Tertullian, and that of other witnesses yet to be 
called, the argument is irrefragable. 

After all that has been said and written, the value of Irenzeus’s 
testimony to the Gospel documents is not appreciated. It is said, 
“ He died two hundred years after the birth of Christ,” and with that 
he is inconsiderately dismissed. Men do not give due weight to the 
fact that he received the oral tradition as well as the written record 
of the Gospel at second hand from the Apostle John. This comes 
of fallaciously taking the average life as a standard of measurement. 
From the death of Christ to the death of Irenzus is, indeed, one 
hundred and seventy years; but to say that five or six generations 
pass away in that length of time, is to delude one’s self with words. 
In estimating the value of testimony that is in any sense traditional, 
we must follow the long, and not the average, lives. Two lives may 
cover a century, overlap twenty-five years, and those who lived them 
then not reach the average age of Polycarp and Irenzeus. We say 
that thirty generations are crowded into a thousand years, which is 
quite true; but the whole period may, nevertheless, be traversed by 
a chain of historical evidence composed of less than half that num- 
ber of links. The nature of the argument is thus forcibly illustrated 
by Prof. Fisher: 


“Few persons, who have not attended to the subject, are aware how long a 
period is sometimes covered by a very few links of traditional testimony. Lord 
Campbell, in his Lives of the Chancellors, remarks of himself, that he had seen a 
person who had seen a spectator-of the execution of Charles I, in 1649. A single 
link separated Lord Campbell from the eye-witness of an event occurring upward 
of two hundred years before. Supposing this intervening witness to be known by 
Lord Campbell to be a discriminating and trustworthy person, and we have testi- 
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mony that is fully credible. We borrow two examples from Mr. Palfrey’s excellent 
History of New England. The first relates to the preservation of the knowledge 
of the landing-place of the Pilgrims. ‘Plymouth Rock,’ says the historian, ‘is now 
imbedded in a wharf. When this was about to be built, in 1741, Elder Thomas 
Faunce, then ninety-one years old, came to visit the rock, and to remonstrate 
against its being exposed to injury ; and he repeated what he had heard of it from 
the first planters. Elder Faunce’s testimony was transmitted through Mrs. White, 
who died in 1810, ninety-five years old, and Deacon Ephraim Spooner, who died 
in 1818, at the age of eighty-three.’ In another place, Mr. Palfrey has occasion to 
observe: ‘When Josiah Quincy, of Boston, was twelve or thirteen years old, Na- 
thaniel Appleton was still minister of Cambridge, and a preacher in the Boston 
pulpits.’ Appleton, born ia Ipswich, in 1693, had often sat, it is likely, on the 
knees of Governor Bradstreet, who’was his father’s neighbor ; and Bradstreet came 
from England in John Winthrop’s company, in 1630. Eyes that had seen men who 
had seen the founders of a cisatlantic England, have looked also on New England 
as she presents herself to-day. Mr. Quincy died in 1864.”* 


The argument can be presented to the eye in diagram: 


A. D. 
§ CHRIST... 33; 


JouN 





140............. IRENEUS 


That is, between the birth of Irenzeus and the death of John only 
forty-two years intervened ; and between the birth of Polycarp and 
the death of Jesus, only forty-six. The life of Polycarp fills the first 
gap, overlapping Irenzeus twenty-seven years, and John nineteen 
years; while the life of John fills the second gap, overlapping Poly- 
carp nineteen years, and Jesus nearly the whole of his life. 

There is but one way in which the force of our argument can be 
broken, and that is to make Clement, Tertullian, and Irenzeus parties 
toa fraud. This is what Eichhorn in substance does. He says there 
were in existence, during the second century, many Gospels of equal 
authority, among which were Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. He 
does not charge that the last Gospels were rejected and the four pre- 
served, through what .Mr. Darwin calls “natural selection,” or the 
“survival of the fittest.” The work of selection was intentionally, 
and therefore consciously, undertaken. For some reason that is 
not stated, the Church, toward the close of the second century, “la- 
bored to establish the universal authority” of the four Gospels, and 


* Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity, pp. 74, 75. 
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to “suppress” the others. By the term “Church” the great critic 
must mean the ministry. The Christian ministry of the latter part of 
the second century, then, is responsible for this falsification of Chris- 
tian antiquity, and the illustrious Fathers, Clement, Tertullian, and 
Irenzeus, were parties to the falsification. Now, to suppose that 
these men, or any one of them, would give his consent and his aid 
to such an attempt is a supposition only less absurd than that such 
an attempt could have succeeded if made. Prof. Norton thus exposes 


the absurdity of Eichhorn’s proposition : 


“The Church, according to Eichhorn, selected four Gospels out of a multitude, 
and labored to procure their general reception in the Church. In order to under- 
stand this proposition it is necessary to determine what must be the meaning of 
the word ‘Church.’ There was no organized universal Church, nor any thing re- 
sembling such an establishment, in existence till long after the close of the second 
century. There was no single ecclesiastical government which extended over 
Christians, or over a majority of Christians, or over a considerable portion of their 
number. They had no very regular modes of acting in concert, nor any effectual 
means whatever of combining together for a common purpose. Neither the whole 
body, nor a majority of Christians, ever met by delegation to devise common meas- 
ures. Such an event did not take place till a hundred and twenty years after the 
end of the second century, when Christianity had become the established religion 
of the Roman Empire, and the first General Council, that of Nice, was called to- 
gether by the Emperor Constantine. At the time of which we are speaking Chris- 
tians were spread over the world from the Euphrates. to the Pillars of Hercules. 
They were disturbed and unsettled by frequent cruel persecutions, one of which, 
that under Severus, was at its height just about the commencement of the third 
century. They were separated from each other by a difficulty and consequent in- 
frequency of communication, of which, such are the facilities that now exist, we 
can hardly form a just notion. They were kept asunder by difference of language ; 
some speaking the Greek, some the Latin, and others different languages and dia- 
lects of the East. Exclusively of those generally considered as heretics, they 
were disunited and alienated from each other by differences of religious opinion, 
and even by violent controversies ; for it was before the end of the second century 
that Victor, Bishop of Rome, had excommunicated the Eastern churches. This 
being the state of the Christians at the end of the second century, the proposition 
on which I am remarking supposes that they corresponded together, and came to 
an agreement to select four out of the many manuscript Gospels then in existence, 
all of which had been exposed to the license of transcribers. Of these four no 
traces are to be discerned before that time; but it was determined to adopt them 
for common use, to the prejudice, it would seem, of others longer known, and 
to which Christians had respectively been ‘accustomed. There was a universal 
and silent compliance with this proposal. Copies of the four new manuscripts, 
and translations of them, were at once circulated through the world. All others 
ceased to be transcribed, and suddenly disappeared from common notice. Copiers 
were at the same time checked in their former practice of licentious alterations. 
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Thus a revolution was effected in regard to the most sacred books of Christians, 
and at the same time better habits were introduced among the transcribers of those 


books.’’* 


Neither is there the slightest reason for resorting to an hypothe- 
sis that calls in question the veracity of these Fathers. The proposi- 
tion that there were extant in the sé€ond century many Gospels of 
equal authority, is utterly unsupported by proof. The trouble is this: 
a class of writers, to which Eichhorn and Froude belong, are not 
satisfied with the evangelical history of Jesus; they say the events’ 
of his life could not have transpired as written; accordingly they 
undertake to reconstruct the history—to tell how it must have been. 
This makes it necessary to dispose of the four Gospels, which can 
be done only by denying their genuineness. The attempt to recon- 
struct the life of Jesus is a fine specimen of the intuitive or subjec- 
tive method of writing history—a method that seeks to tell us how 
events must have occurred, and not how they dd occur.t 

We have devoted considerable space to the testimony of Clement, 
Tertullian, and Irenzeus, but no more than it richly merits. Have we 
not proven that the testimony of these writers is decisive of the 
question at the time when their works were published ?—decisive of 
it, also, as far back as the middle of the second century ?—and have 
we not proven a decided probability as far back as the Apostolic age ? 
We do not hesitate to express the opinion that, if the genuineness of 
some classic document was in question, the evidence already pre- 
sented would be held entirely convincing and decisive. But there is 
another chain of evidence that commences with the close of the 
second century, and reaches far beyond the youth of Clement and 
Irenzeus.’ We can no longer pass over centuries per saltum ; we are 
now passing over ground where every inch is contested; and with 
due care and caution we must work our way back, generation by 
generation, decade by decade, and sometimes almost year by year, 
toward the Apostolic age. 

Here we must, however, for the present, rest, as our space is ex- 
hausted. - But before we resign the pen, a word touching a single 
question that may have occurred . some of our readers. How do 


* Genuineness of the Gospels, pp. 24, 25, 26. 
t Prof, Stowe has dissected this method of writing history with much keenness and hu- 
mor. “Origin and History of the Books of the Bible ”—fassim. 
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we know that the Gospels in the possession of the Fathers of the 
second century were the Gospels now extant? This question will be 
fully, and, we hope, satisfactorily examined in a future article. Here 
we can only say, we know it in the same manner that we know that 
the “Commentaries” of Czsar, and the “Annals” of Tacitus, in 
our hands, are identical with th@se in the hands of the scholars; were 
contemporary with Clement, Tertullian, and Irenzeus. The only dif- 
ference is this: In the former case the evidence is far more abundant 
and satisfactory than in the latter. 








III.—“«CLASSIC BAPTISM.” 


An Inquiry into the Meaning of the Word Baptiiw, as Determined by the Usage 
of Classical Greek Writers. By JAMES W. DALE, D. D., Pastor of the Media 
Presbyterian Church. Fourth Edition. Philadelphia: Wm. Rutter & Co. 


HE first thing which I shall notice, in a review of this book, 

is the manner in which the author has treated Baptist writers 

on the subject. He represents them as at war with each other, and 

inconsistent with themselves. All this might be said with equal pro- 
priety of Pedobaptists. 

He begins with the distingt:shed Roger Williams, who brought 
from England, in 1644, a work, the title of which was a Tractate by 
A. R. Its motto was, “ Dipping is baptizing, and baptizing is dip- 
ping.” So far as the controversy between’ the Baptists and their 
opponents is concerned, this is the universal sentiment of Baptists, 
or immersionists. They all believe that baptism, in the time of Christ 
and the Apostles, and for many long centuries after that time, con- 
sisted in burying a person in water, and immediately raising him out 
of it. They do not believe in “dipping” in contradistinction from 
immersing, plunging, or overwhelming, but as opposed to the Roman 
Catholic substitutes, pouring affa sprinkling. Some of the Baptist 
writers, for the purpose of conveying their ideas of the general mean- 
ing of the Greek word fantiSciv, baptizein, prefer the word immerse. 
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They believe that any thing which is dipped, plunged, or overwhelmed, 
is immersed, and, in a philological! sense, is baptized. In this sense 
they do not believe that the medium in which the baptism takes 
place affects the real sense of the word, whether water, spirit, fire, 


flesh, stupor, or intoxication. 

Dr. Dale, 1711, preferred the AngleSaxon “dip,” as the opponent 
of “pour” and “sprinkle.” Abraham Booth, 1611, uses the word 
dip, not as opposed to “immerse,” but as in opposition to “pour” 
and “sprinkle.” He says “that dipping, pouring, and sprinkling de- 
note three different acts; we have many examples in the writings of 
Moses,” pp. 81, 82. While he uses the word dipping, he shows, in 
the context, that he means the same thing by immersing. He says, 
“Jehovah uses a term that signifies dipping,” and that “ He requires 
immersion.” These two words are used synonymously as opposed to 
pouring and sprinkling. Dr. Dale should have known this fact. 

F. A. Cox, in 1824, when he said, “The idea of dipping is in 
every instance conveyed, and no less so by all the classical current 
uses of the terms in question,” used the word dipping in the sense 
of immersing, as opposed to pouring and sprinkling. 

The same is true of Alexander Carson, in his work as published 
by the Baptist Board of Publication, 1859. He says: “My position 
is that it always means éo dip ; never expressing any thing but mode;” 
“to dip or immerse.” “It never means Zo dye.” Here it is clear that 
Dr. Carson used these words as synonymous, when opposed to the 
verb to dye, as others, and he himself has frequently used them in 
opposition to the verbs to pour, and to sprinkle. 

The insinuation, on the part of Dr. Dale, of “slipping away,” on 
the part of Dr. Carson, because he says “dip, ov zamerse,” is unkind 
and unmanly; as he knows that these words were, at the time Dr. 
Carson wrote, used interchangeably, in the discussion of the subject 
of baptism. This course, often adopted, shows a strong desire to 
make very large profits out of very small capital, and in a very short 
time. He knows very well that Dr. Carson does not mean by the 
word “mode” an act which can be performed only in one way, or 
what Dr. Dale calls, without any authority in English usage, a “form 
of act.” This is evident from the words which he quotes from Dr. 
Carson: thus, “it not only signifies to dip or immerse ;” “if we dip 
an object 22 any way, we cause it to dip or sink ;” “caused to dip as zt 
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were by sinking ;” “baptism means ¢o lay under water.’ It is clear 
that Dr. Carson meant that to dip, to sink, and to lay a thing under 
water, amounted to precisely the same thing as opposed to sprinkling 
and pouring. Neither did Dr. Carson use the word “mode” in the 
sense in which Dr. Dale seems to use it. The latter gentleman re- 
gards “dip” as a modal act, or &n act expressive of mode. Dr. Carson 
does not understand the word in that sense at all. This is evident 
from his own words, when he says, “if we dip an object in any way 
we cause it to sink.” 

This whole controversy has been characterized by the use of dip, 
immerse, plunge, pour, and sprinkle, as words indicating “modes of 
baptism.” Both parties have used them in the same way; as if there 
were some indefinite and indescribable something which could be 
performed by either of the above acts. In this sense these acts were 
called modes; whereas neither of them is modal, in the sense in 
which Dr. Dale uses that word. There are many modes in which 
either of these acts can be performed. A thing can be sprinkled 


in as many ways as it can be dipped or immersed. The history of 
the baptismal controversy shows that Dr. Dale treats the Bap- 
tists unfairly in his attempt to show their inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions. They have used the word mode in no sense peculiar to 


themselves. 

Dr. Fuller next falls under the criticism of Dr. Dale. He says 
that Dr. Fuller “sets out to advocate some definite and exclusive 
act as belonging to ritual baptism.” In the sense in which the crit- 
ical reviewer of Dr. Fuller uses the terms definite and exclusive, this 
is a mistake. Dr. Fuller uses dip, sink, plunge, and immerse, as 
‘equivalent to baptize. As to the act of baptism, either of these 
words expresses definitely and exclusively the sense of the Baptists 
in*their reasonings against pouring and sprinkling. The man who 
dips a person immerses him; the man who sinks a person immerses 
him ; the man who plunges a person immerses him. Whatever act 
immerses a person is the act of baptism, as opposed to all the various 
acts by which sprinkling and pouring may each be performed. In 
regard to immersion, which all Baptists believe to be baptism, these 
words are equivalents. Each of*these has its peculiar shade of mean- 
ing, but is still in a general agreement with all the other meanings ; 
all agreeing in the one idea of submersion, or what Dr. Dale calls 
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“intusposition within a closely investing medium, as water.” They 
all bury their objects ; and a durial in baptism is cardinal with Bap- 
tists, because it is Scriptural; Romans vi, and Colossians ii. Dr. 
Dale admits that all Baptists agree in the fact that immersion is bap- 
tism ; that it “carries inness of position with it.” He then asks, 
“Does this word [immersion], represéffting Baxttopa, [baptism], carry 
with it any limitation as to the time of continuance?” To this we 
reply, Yes. It limits the time to less than five minutes in most, but 
not in all cases. This is true in relation to all the cases of the bap- 
tism of persons mentioned in the New Testament, inasmuch as none 
of them were drowned. The distinction made by Dr. Dale between 
faxrw, bapto, and farrifw, baptizo, relative to time, will be considered 
hereafter. 


“THE FORM OF AN ACT.” 


The Doctor has much to say about “form of act,” and the “defi- 
nite act theory,” as if the manner of performing the act of baptizing 
was the thing in dispute between him and the Baptists. The words 
“modes of baptizing,” or “mode of baptism,” have not been used of 
different modes of dipping, nor of immersing; but of dipping, or 
immersing, as opposed to pouring and sprinkling. There has been no 
controversy between the Baptists and their opponents, as to how a person 
should be immersed. The advocates of sprinkling and pouring have 
contended that these acts, and dipping or immersing, were modes of 
doing the same thing—that is, of baptizing. The whole controversy 
relative to “the mode of baptism,” has been conducted on this usage 
of the word mode, anc wot on the question whether immersion, pouring, 
and sprinkling can each be performed in different ways. All these acts 
can be performed in different ways. This no person doubts. There 
has been no more controversy relative to the mode of immeysiiff, 
than in relation to the mode of sprinkling. The Doctor has, very 
adroitly, changed the issue, and still argues as if it were the same. 
This is not ingenuous. 

He has substituted “the form of an act,” for the old word “mode,” 
as used in this controversy, in order to change the issue. No Bap- 
tist has ever contended for “the form of the act.” They have con 
tended for immersion, or dipping, instead of sprinkling and pouring. 


‘ 
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This is as definite as they have ever claimed to be. And here let 
me say that immersion, as opposed to sprinkling and pouring, ts as defi- 
nite as any word, in any language, can be. There is no word in the 
English language which is more definite than the word immersion, 
as used in this controversy. It is as definite as dip, sprinkle, or pour. 
A word is definite which expresses just what it is intended to express, 
neither more nor less. Webster says that “definite” means, “having 
certain ‘limits,’ “precise in signification.” This is true of the verb 
“to immerse,” and of the noun “immersion,” as used throughout the 
whole controversy relative to the mode, or the act, of baptism. The 
Baptists have never contended for any act more definite than immer- 
sion, as understood by both parties to this controversy. Although 
they are very uniform, in general, in the act of immersion, yet they 
have never had any controversy with their opponents on that point. 
Dr. Dale dodges the issue altogether by raising a controversy about “ the 
form of an act.” He is ingenious. He is like a fox who would draw 
the attention of a hunter from the hole where its young are secreted, 
by appearing to be very anxious to prevent him from discovering an- 
other hole. 

If a word which is designed to express the doing of a certain thing 
is indefinite because it does not express “the form of an act,” or the 
manner of doing it, then all verbs are indefinite. It is not the office of 
verbs to express forms, either of acts or of any thing else. Webster says, 
that a verb is “a word expressing being, action, or the suffering of 
an action.” It does not express “the form of being,” the “form of 
acting,” nor the “form” of the suffering of an action. 

When the Doctor affirms that “form of act dees not belong to 
fazztfw,” he affirms what is equally true of all verbs. Baptize (3azrefw) 
is not peculiar in this respect. One of his main positions, and the 
ofie to which he oftens recurs, and on which he seems to rely with 
the most confidence, is, that “form of act does not belong to (Sazr:Zw) 
baptize.” I will accept that statement with this amendment, put any 
verb in the place of (fazr:Sw) baptize. The sentence will then read, 
“Form of act does not belong to any verb.’ This being true of all 
verbs, it amounts to nothing when affirmed of baptize. After all 
the satisfaction, and the apparent triumph of our author, he has dis- 
covered in relation to one verb what is really true of all verbs. 
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“CONDITION.” 


Of bury, drown, and whelm, the Doctor says, they all “demand 
covered condition.” They do not “demand” any condition. In 
the passive view they express covered condition. He repeats his 
stale phrase, “form of act,” and says, “ Form of act is demanded by 
none of these words.” When an author affirms of one man what is 
equally true of the whole species, he affirms what proves nothing rel- 
ative to the one which is not equally true of every other man; and 
what in relation to that man, in contradistinction from all other men, 
is not true. For what is common to all men is not peculiar to any 
one man, nor to any class of men. To bury, to drown, and to whelm, 
are active transitive verbs. As active verbs they all express action, 
not “the form” of action. As transitive verbs they all express such 
transference of the act, from the actor to the object acted on, as se- 
cures what is intended by the actor. The act is one thing, and be- 
longs to the actor; the “condition” is quite another thing, and 
belongs to the object, or the thing acted on. 


All active transitive verbs express action on the part of the agent, 
and effect on the part of the object. If the design of the act is to 
change the “condition” of the object, as in many cases, then the 
passive form of the verb expressing the action will express the condi- 
tion of the object. J dry, drown, whelm, express so many distinct acts. 
Lam buried, drowned, whelmed, express so many distinct conditions. 


PLUNGE. 


The Doctor says that “plunge demands the execution of an act 
of definite characteristics. This word belongs to a class widely sep- 
arated, in nature, from the preceding.” Webster says: “PLUNGE, 
v. t—To immerse in a fluid; to drive into flesh, mire, earth, etc. ; 
v. 2.: 1. To drive or rush in; 2. To fall, or rush, as into distress, etc.; 
3. To throw one’s self headlong, as’a horse.” What “act of definite 
characteristics” is here expressed, which is any more definitely 
and characteristically expressed than are the acts of burypsdrown, and 
whelm? To bury a man is to cover him up; to drown a man is to 
suffocate him in water, or other liquid; to whelm a man is to over- 
whelm him with something, and to “plunge” a man is to “immerse 
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him in a fluid.” To plunge a dart, sword, javelin, or a spear, is to 
immerse it in flesh, or other penetrable substance, using sufficient 
force, according to the density of the medium, to secure the object. 

He said that the other words with which he here contrasts 
plunge, demanded “covered condition.” Does not plunge also “de- 
mand covered condition”? Can not plunging be performed also in 
various ways? 

He says that fazrw (bapto) belongs to the same class with plunge; 
Baxrtfw (baptizo) to that class represented by dury, drown, and whelm. 
Plunge makes no provision for taking the thing plunged out of the 
water, or whatever it is plunged into. Now, as plunge “demands a 
covered condition,” and makes no provision for taking the object 
plunged out of that into which it is plunged, and as (faztw) dapto 
belongs to the same class to which plunge belongs, therefore dapto 
demands a covered condition, and zt makes no provision for taking the 
thing “dipped” out of that into which it is dipped. This is not only 
logical, but true. There are some things logical, but not true. 

Plunging can be performed in various ways, and therefore it is 
“without limitation in the form of the act” by which such [plunged] 
condition may be effected. And as dafto (fazzw) belongs to the same 
class of words to which plunge belongs, therefore dapto is without 
limitation in “the form of the act” by which such covered condition 
may be effected. Now, as plunge requires “covered condition,” and 
is “without limitation” as to “the form of the act,” and is “ indefi- 
nite” as to “continuance in such condition,” and as dapto is its 
equivalent in these respects, whatever is equivalent to “plunge” in 
, these particulars is so far equivalent to dapto,; because things which 
are equal to the same thing are equal to one another. Bapto and 
baptizo are both equal to plunge, in regard to covered condition, 
form of act, and time of continuance in covered condition ; therefore, 
bapto and baptizo, in these respects, are equal to one another. And 
this is exactly the opposite of what the Doctor attempted to prove, 
but is precisely what is true in the premises. 

As to “the form of the act,” “covered condition,” and “ time of con- 
tinuance” in such condition, these tivo words are primarily the same. 

This I have now proved from the premises which he himself has 
laid down. I expect to make it appear still more satisfactorily, to 
scholars, when I come to the usage of the two words..: 
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“INTUSPOSITION.” 


Dr. Dale has, in many instances, shown very great candor. Un- 
der the head of “ FARTHER EXPLANATION,” he says: “1, Form of act 
does not belong to fazr:Zw. 2. Intusposition within a closely invest- 
ing medium, essential to the primary use. 3. Indefinite continuance in 
such condition equally essential to the word. 4. Feeble influence, the 
result of superficial entrance and momentary continuance, excluded.” 

“Intusposition,” although not an English word, is well adapted 
to express the Doctor’s idea, and when literally interpreted, it means 
within-position, from the Latin zztzs, within, and positio, from ponere, 
to put, to place. It might have been quite as well if he had used 
the English words, and compounded them thus, position-within. 
This would have avoided the tautology found in his expression, “ n- 
tusposition within a closely investing medium.” But it is not our 
object to divert attention from his explanation. 

The Doctor has certainly placed the baptized thing, whatever 
it may be, within a medium. It can not, therefore, be az, near, 
to, or dy it. He has drowned a host of the /tt/e critics who say 
that (2) Sdar:) en hudati means with water, instead of zz water, and 
(& t@ lopddvy) in the Fordan means at, near to, or by the Jordan. 
Such quibbling, special pleading, and contemptible pettifogging is 
beneath the Doctor. If (& Sdarc) en hudaté does not express the 
meaning which we express when we say in water, the Greeks have no 
words by which to express it. And if (ees ro 8dwp) ets to hudor does 
not mean into the water, they can not express that idea. The Doctor 
rises entirely above such puerility, and boldly asserts the doctrine 
of “intusposition within a closely investing medium,” as essential to 
the primary meaning of the word. This is scholarly, and, as such, 
I admire it. 


“ INDEFINITE CONTINUANCE.” 


He says, “Indefinite continuance in such condition is equally 
essential to the word.” That the immersion of something has been 
mentioned, without saying any thing relative to the continuance or 
duration of the “close envelopment,” is true ; but there are thousands 
of instances in which the intusposing, or burying, and the taking 
out, or resurrection, is considered a part of the ‘baptism. In Col. ii, 
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12, Paul says, “ We were buried with him (2 t@ Bantiopate) tu the bap- 
tism, (2v &,) tn which we were also raised with him. Now, when we 
consider the many ten thousands baptized by John, and the Apos- 
tles, and their coadjutors, we are constrained to believe that in very 
many cases to one, in usage, the verb and noun carried with them 
the idea of z#mersion. When these men are said to have baptized 
persons, no one supposes that they left them in the state of intus- 
position in the water to drown. On the contrary, it is expressly 
said that they were not only buried, but that they were also raised 
in the baptism. That the word baptized was used of things left in 
the water sometimes, we admit, but that the continuance or non-con- 
tinuance is a part of the primary meaning, we can not admit; but 
that it is more frequently used of things immersed and taken out, 
than of those left in, there can be no doubt. 


“ FEEBLE INFLUENCE.” 


4. “Feeble influence, the result of superficial entrance and mo- 
mentary continuance, excluded.” This the Doctor says in “ Farther 
Explanation” of the meaning of (fazr:fw), daptizo, baptize. By this 
we understand that he affirms that there is no case wherein this 
verb is used in which the influence over the baptized object is fee- 
ble, in consequence of a superficial entrance and momentary contin- 
uance. To make this out is essential to his argument in support of 
his secondary sense of the word; namely, that of, what he calls, 
“controiling influence.” This “controlling influence,” as a secondary 
‘ meaning, meaning not figurative, but /z¢era/, is one main position, and 
one highly applauded by the eulogizers of his book. To it we pro- 
pose to pay proper attention, as a distinct matter, in its own appro- 
priate place; here it is necessary only to prove the negative of his 
proposition ; namely, that feeble influence, resulting from superficial 
entrance and momentary continuance, is excluded from all the in- 
stances of the use of this verb; for if it is found present in any 
case, it is not “excluded,” as he affirms. Dr. Dale admits that the 
verb is used where influence is entirely “excluded,” and he gives 
twelve instances of such usage, under the head of “ PRimARY USE.” 
Now, if the primary use of the verb is found to exclude influence en- 
tively, on what principle is a secondary and literal sense founded, 
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which consists entirely of influence? Under the head of “ SEconDARY 
Use,” he divides his subject into “ Controlling Influence—General,” 
and “CONTROLLING INFLUENCE—SPECIAL.” This is a very strange 
law of language which requires, or even permits, the “secondary use” 
of a word to wholly exclude the primary use. The secondary use 
derives all its force from the primary—the figurative from the literal. 

The influence exerted on the bodies of all persons immersed by 
Divine authority, was “feeble influence,” and this feeble influence 
was owing to “superficial entrance and momentary, continuance.” 
Had they been left in their burial “in baptism” they would have 
drowned. To prevent such “controlling influence” they were raised 
in the “mersion,” as well as buried in it. There are “about three 
thousand” witnesses against the truth of the Doctor’s statement 
found in one single congregation. Acts ii, 41. If, by “the mouth 
of two or three witnesses every word shall be established,” as in the 
case of life and death, “three thousand” should be sufficient as to 
the meaning of a word. 

But the Doctor quotes a passage from Heliodorus, which contra- 
dicts his own statement, on page 256: “All ready being mersed 
[daptized] and wanting little of going down, some of the pirates, at 
first, attempted to pass into their own boat.” “ Superficial entrance” 
is here proved by the fact that these pirates had not yet gone down, or 
sunk. “Momentary continuance” in the state of mersion is clear, from 
the fact that they were not drowned, but attempted to pass into their 
own boat. The case of the ship, mentioned on the same page, is to 
the same effect. The body of cavalry sent by Molon to attack 
Xencetas were “mersed” (baptized) by themselves, and sinking in the 
marshes, wére all useless, and many of them were destroyed. As 
cavalry, they were all useless, because of their immersion, but only 
some of them “were destroyed.” Had it not been for “ superficial 
entrance and momentary continuance” they would all have been de- 
stroyed. The number of the pirates and these cavalrymen are so 
many proofs of the inaccuracy and recklessness of assertion on our 
literary friend. The case ofthe Egyptian boatmen drinking, as de- 
scribed by Achilles Tacius, is clearly against his theory of (fa zrew) 
baptizo. Tacius says, “For if any of them is thirsty while sailing, 
stooping forward from the vessel, he directs his face toward the 
stream, and lets down his hand into the water, and dipping (baptiz- 
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ing) it hollowed, and filling it with water, he darts the draught 
toward his mouth, and hits the mark.” Here is as clear a case of 
dipping as can be found in the use of (fazrw) bapto, and yet Dr. Dale 
affirms and re-affirms, to tediousness, that (@azr:Sw) to baptize never 
means to dip! Here also is a “superficial entrance and momentary 
continuance,” occasioning “feeble influence” on the hand. The 
number of Egyptian boatmen is the number of witnesses to the 
contrary of what Dr. Dale here affirms. The case of the pitched 
poles, mentioned by the same author, is in point here. He says, 
“ And there is a fountain of gold there. They dp (baptize) into the 
the water, therefore, a pole smeared with pitch, and open the bar- 
riers of the stream. And the pole is to the gold what the hook is 
to the fish, for it catches it; and the pitch is a bait for the prey.” 
Here is a case of “feeble influence” on the pole, and of momentary 
continuance, in contrast with a permanent continuance. The num- 
ber of these poles, and the number of their dippings, is the number 
of proofs against one of the Doctor’s main positions. The cases in 
which dexterous tricksters made the people believe that they dipped 
(baptized) the sword down the throat, is a case of feeble influence 
on the sword, occasioned by “momentary continuance,” if not by 
superficial entrance. In all these cases the by-standers thought the 
sword was dipped in and taken out, and this they called a baptism. 
The number of these performances is equal to the number of errors 
exhibited in this one case in the assertion of our friend that feeble 
influence and momentary continuance are excluded from the use of 
baptizo. So also of the plaster directed by Hippocrates to be dipped 
(baptized) into woman’s milk, and applied again. Every dipping of 
such plaster is an instance of the want of truth in the Doctor's state- 
ment; a statement vital to the issue which he himself has made, and 
utterly destructive of his theory of “controlling influence” in opposition 
to feeble influence, and unlimited continuance in opposition to limited 
continuance. The same is true of all the cases cited in this article. 

Taking all the cases of brief immersions referred to in this section 
together, they are more than sufficient tg prove that a greater mistake 
was never made than the Doctor made when he said, “ Feeble influence, 
the result of superficial entrance and momentary continuance, ex- 
cluded.” But we must add to the cases already given, not only others 
in secular authors, but the millions of cases included in the history of 
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baptism among the Greeks, from the Apostolic age down to the 
present day. In all these cases, feeble influence on the body as the 
result of superficial entrance and momentary continuance is not 
“excluded,” but is positively included in the usage of baptism. What 
must the Greeks think of the efforts of Dr. Dale to disprove the fact 
that their own word, which they have always understood to mean “to 
dip,” never has that meaning! According to Dr. Dale’s own defini- 
tion of dip, they have practiced dipping from the time the Apostles 
preached the Gospel to them till the present time, always, and in all 
climates, practicing dipping or brief immersion, under the full im- 
pression that (Sazr:Sw) baptizo, to baptize, meant to dip, or to im- 
merse a person! What can the gentlemen think who, as scholars 
and as Christian men, have approved “Classic Baptism” as a book of 
truth and merit, with the history of at least eighteen centuries of the 
very people from whom we get our word baptize, in direct opposition 
to the plainest and most oft-repeated assertions of this author! If 
(faxrefw) baptizo does not indicate “feeble infiuence” on the body, as the 
result of “superficial entrance and momentary continuance,” then usage 
has nothing to do with the meaning of words, and the Greeks have to 
go to Dr. Dale and his friends to learn Greek. I am sorry that my 
esteemed friend Dr. Schaff, with all his sound learning and extensive 
scholarship, has passed such a favorable opinion of this most arro- 
gant and sophistical work, and eulogized its author for his extensive 
research, when these researches were nearly, if not all, made ready to 
the author’s hand dy the American Bible Union ; and that Dr. Schaff 
has promised to notice his work in a revised history which he is 
about to publish, as a credit to American scholarship. Let him give 
that credit to the Society whose scholars have made this research, 
and at whose expense it has been done. That Dr. Dale is very 
familiar with all that has been published on this subject by the 
American Bible Union is evident. I do not blame Dr. Dale for 
using any documents accessible to him, but I do think that he should 
have given more credit where credit was due. 


“ BANT2—Its MEANING.” 


Dr. Dale has spent much time, and been at great pains, to prove 


what he says is now universally admitted by the Baptist writers. 
Vou. III.—s5 
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Why, then, does he spend his time in discussing dead issues? He 
seems to think it of great importance to prove that fazrw, bapto, and 
Bantu, baptizo, never occupy, to any extent, the same position, or 
share at all in the same significance. He would have us believe that 
this derivative has no connection, in its meaning, with its root. This 
is like affirming that there is no natural relation between a parent and 
a child, between a root and its branches. But let us hear him 
patiently. He begins with the meaning, 


“TO DIP.” 


This verb, he says, “expresses a gentle downward movement, 
entering slightly into some diverse element, with immediate return.” 
To this definition we take exceptions, Gentle movement! “Gentle” 
is no part of the meaning of either fazrw, dapto, or dip. Webster 
says: “Dip. 1. To plunge into a fluid and withdraw again. 2. To 
take out, by immersing and removing again, a dipper, ladle, or pail,” 


etc. This he gives as the transitive sense of the verb. Intrans- 
itively he says it means: “1. To immerse one’s self. 2. To take 
out something, by immersing and withdrawing a receptacle. 3. To 
enter slightly. 4. To incline downward.” The first definition of dip 
is equivalent to plunge, except that plunge leaves its subject in the 
medium into which it is plunged. As to gentleness of movement 
there is no difference. A thing may be dipped as rapidly and as 
forcibly as it can be plunged. The distinction, so far as rapidity and 
force are concerned, is without authority, and without reason. He 
says that “plunge” leaves its object in the “element without re- 
turn.” 

On page 11 he says that fazrw, “bapto, belongs to the same class 
with plunge.” That being the case, fazrw must leave its object in the 
“element without return.” And yet he has labored hard to prove 
that one irreconcilable difference between fazrw, bapto, and faxzfu, 
baptizo, is found in the fact that the former includes the return of 
the object, and the latter does not. Now, if fazro, dapto, includes a 
“slight entrance into a diverse element, with immediate return,” it 
means exactly what fazr:fw, baptizo, means in every case where bap- 
tism is referred to, as performed on persons by Divine authority, 
and in thousands of other cases, as we have already proved. As it 
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relates to immersion and emersion, if dapfo means to dip, these verbs, 
in that particular, are equivalents. 

After defining dapto to dip, he says that dip means “to wet, to 
moisten, to wash, without involving the form of the act.” He here 
gives us no instances of such usage, and we have found that we 
can not accept his definitions and statement merely on his own au- 
thority. But we would respectfully ask if to wet, to motsten, to wash, 
mean to dip? If not, neither of these words are equivalent to that 
verb; and if, therefore, it ever means to wet, to moisten, to wash, z¢ 
must be because these words are used with reference to the peculiar 
meaning Of dip. It is not every wetting, moistening, and washing 
that can be called a dipping. But if the wetting, moistening, and 
washing pervade the thing so as to include the whole at the same 
time, they may be said to be dipped, in allusion to the “condition” 
induced by a dipping. In this sense “a cold shuddering dew” may dip 
one “all over.” But this leaves dip with only a part of its significa- 
tion, making no provision for “an immediate return,” and there- 
fore has no reference to what, in stale phrase, the Doctor calls 
“the form of act,” and leaves it in the same class in which he 
puts farrizw, baptizo, as expressing only “condition,” of which he 
says so much and to so little purpose. 


“(T?> DYE.” 


This is given by Dr. Dale as a second sense of faztw, bapto. He 
admits that to dye primarily meant to dip “into a coloring fluid,” 
but that, “in the progress of usage,” it ran into the sense of “Zo 
stain, to smear, to gild, to temper, to imbue, or tincture.” If this is so, 
then to dye is used not of “form of act,” but of condition, and dapto, 
in this sense, is used just as the Doctor says that Japtizo is, in the 
very case where he seeks to establish an irreconcilable difference. 
“Condition,” then, with our friend, has “become a vanishing quantity.” 
“faxtw,” says the Doctor, 

“1, Dips, putting momentarily into a fluid. 

“2, Dips, by dipping into a coloring fluid—dyes. 

“3. Dips, without dipping, by means of coloring matter—s/ains. 

“4. Dips, without dipping, without dyeing, without staining, by communicating 
uncolored quality—dinctures.” 
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Dipping without dipping is too much for sober criticism, and 
we pass it without further remark. He gives us two definitions of 
Baxtw, bapto, both of which express what he elsewhere calls “form 
of act.” Instance, dips into a fluid, and dips into a coloring fluid. 
Then he gives two instances in which no “form of act” is specified, 
and “condition” only is referred to, making Jdapto and baptizo 
equivalents again, in the very sense in which he says their chief 
difference consists! It is doubtful whether any Baptist, of whom he 
complains, is more self-contradictory. We would avoid such personal 
remarks if they were not one of the chief characteristics of “Classic 
Baptism.” But we may expect to meet with some things extraor- 
dinary from a gentleman who can affirm that Gazrw, “dapto, dips 
without dipping.” | 

He says that “fazrw, dapto, to dip, takes as its syntax eés, ezs, with 
the accusative ; Zazrw, to dye, takes as its syntax the coloring matter 
in the dative, usually, without a preposition.” This may be so in or- 
dinary cases, when dip means what it signifies ; but what is its syn- 
tax, and its appropriate preposition, when it “dips without dipping?” 
I suppose, from analogy, that it must then dip without either syntax 
or preposition. This must be a very “gentle, downward movement” 
without movement, “entering slightly into some diverse element” 
without entering, “with immediate return” without return. In this 
sense I suppose “dip and plunge are evidently separated in nature” 
without separation. He alleges that dip also means to wet, to moisten, 
to wash. According to the Doctor’s philology, it may pass on from 
these meanings until it can wet without wetting, moisten without 
moistening, and wash without washing ; 
any syntax, and a preposition without any preposition, and a case 
without any case! Concerning this dative without a preposition 
we have something to say in due time. Here it is sufficient to say 
that the Doctor has insisted that the dative without a preposition 
usually denotes something which does not convey the idea of in, 
or into; and yet, after saying, page 14, that dapto, to dye, takes 
as its syntax the coloring matter in the dative, usually, without a 
preposition, he says that “daf/o dips, by dipping into a coloring fluid,” 
p. 13; and, on page 21, dapto changes the state or quality of its ob- 
jects, as to color, “dy putting into coloring liquid.” 


and have a syntax without 
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TINGO—TO DIP. 


The Doctor leaves, for a short time, the Greek, from which we 
derive the word baptize, and considers the meaning of the Latin 
tingo, which he says means: 


“1, Dips, putting momentarily into a fluid. 

“2, Dips, by putting into a coloring fluid—dyes. 

“3, Dips, without dipping, by means of coloring matter—s¢ains. 

“4, Dips, without dipping, without dyeing, without staining, by communicating 
uncolored quality—tinctures.” 


It is pfoper here to state and also in reference to the same thing 
as respects Japto, that dip means the same whether the element is 
waterordye. The act is the same. The effect is a mere accident, de- 
pending entirely on the quality of the medium, or fluid, into which 
the object is dipped, and not on a change in the meaning of the 
verb. There is nothing tropical here. 

Tingo is the Greek (reyyw) tengo with a Latin name. It has no 
etymological connection with dapto. It means to wet, moisten, like 
the Greek (reyyw) tengo, and (fpeyw) brecho, to bedew; and like 
(ypaww) hugraino, from (5ypés) hugros, to wet, as of a river; to wet or 
water a country. The word (reyyw) tiéngo also means fo soften, by 
soaking or bathing ; and, as a third general meaning, to dye, stain, 
like the Latin ¢2zgere, and, metaphorically, like the Latin zmduere. 
It never means “to dip without dipping.” No word has, or can have, 
such a meaning. It is an irreconcilable contrariety, both ‘in word 
and in sense. 

Tingo, as connected with the subject of baptism, is well explained 
by reference to its early use among Christians. Z¢uctus means a 
dipping into something, coloring, but never a dipping without a dip- 
ping, nor a coloring without a coloring. Such definitions are op- 
posed to all lexicographical authority, all reason, and all accuracy 
of definition. It is too absurd for refutation. 

He says that the English dip corrésponds, in all radical features, 
with (Sazrw) baptoand tingo. If so, then dapto and ¢imgo must agree 
with the English dip, in all its radical features. The radical mean- 
ing of dip is, “1. To plunge into a fluid and withdraw again.” This 
being the radical meaning of dip, the radical meaning of 4apto and 
tingo must also be to plunge into a fluid and withdraw. This agrees 
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well with LippELL aNnp Scort, who give as the radical meaning of 
(Zantw) bapto, to dip, dip under, excepting the withdrawal, concerning 
which we have something to say in its proper place. The above lex- 
icon makes the radical meaning of (fazrw) dapto equal to the Latin 
tmmergere, from tmmergo, to plunge into, immerse, dip in, stick in, to 
sink, equivalent to (sufaztw) embapto, compounded of (& and Sazrw) en, 
in, and bapto, to dip, equal to the English ¢o dip in, and (xaradiw) ka- 
taduo, to sink—but never to dip into without dipping into, nor to sink 
without sinking. 

On page thirteenth the Doctor makes dip pass over from its pri- 
mary meaning, “ to express, to wet, to moisten, to wash,where he 
stops; but he, on the fourteenth page, gathers strength, and says it 
means to dip, to wet, to bathe slightly, to examine superficially, to en- 
gage in limitedly, to mortgage, to take out a small quantity. 


TO DIP. 


The cases which the Doctor quotes to prove that to dip means 
to wet, fail to prove his point. One man may dip another, and “a 
cold shuddering dew” can dip one. One man by dipping the other 
puts him in the water, so that it is on all sides of him. A cold 
shuddering dew does the same thing by surrounding the man on all 
sides. The meaning is not that the person was merely wet, but 
that the man was immersed in dew. Dew is here the agent, as water 
is sometimes in cases of immersion. This proves what we have be- 
fore affirmed, namely, that “form of an act” does not belong to any 
active verb, and that dipping and sprinkling and pouring can be done 
in as many ways as baptizing or immersing. The figure here ts that 
of the condensing of the moisture in the atmosphere on all sides at 
the same time, and not the falling of drops, and a mere wetting. It 
is presumed that the Doctor knows how dew is formed, and the dif- 
ference between the formation of dew and the wetting by rain. There 
is a special reason why dips is here used instead of wets. These 
words not being synonyms, the author uses dips for a special rea- 
son. The word wet would not answer his purpose. Wets would not 
express the suddenness of the envelopment described. “When the 
wrath of Jove speaks thunder,” the effect is instantaneous and over- 
whelming. This dipping in “cold shuddering dew” is explained by 
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the effect of the thunder-speaking of Jove, as instantaneous and all- 
pervading. How meager the expression, a cold shuddering dew 
wets me all over! Poor fellow, he might have counteracted the 
influence of Jove by a dry shirt and drawers! English literature 
forbids that our language shall, in one of its finest passages, be slan- 
dered by such an (eyyyots) exegesis, for the sake of a theory ! 


“TO BATHE.” 


“ He walked to the river to take his customary dip.” The Doctor 
quotes this passage from Fudge Breckinridge, to prove that to dip 
means to bathe. There is not the least evidence that the Judge: 
had any direct reference to any thing more than simply the “ plunge 
into” the river. If the man stayed to bathe, the Judge does not say 
so. Dip means “to plunge into a liquid and withdraw again.” Bathe 
means “to wash by immersion.” Few men better knew the differ- 
ence between these words than Judge Breckinridge. He affirmed the 
plunge into, but not the bathing. The latter is made equal to the 
former for the sake of the pet theory. 

He next quotes a Cape May letter, as follows: “The dip was 
over, and dripping with brine, they hastened back.” There may 
have been twenty or more dippings on the part of the persons 
spoken of, or only one each, and no reference whatever made to 
“washing by immersion.” The letter-writer referred to the dipping 
and not the bathing. No good English writer confounds these two 
words. 


“TO EXAMINE SLIGHTLY.” 


He next quotes seven passages to prove this meaning of dip. 
They are all of the same character: “Only to dip into a Hebrew or 
Greek Lexicon.”—Booth, “I have just dipped into the works of 
such an author.”—Booth. “I have occasionally dipped into the nov- 
els."—Editorial. “He resolved to dip into it, but took no serious 
notice of what he read."—Co/. Gardiner. ‘We first dipped into the 
pages of Whiston’s Josephus.”—Rev. Dr. Leyburn. “Dip into the 
work where you like.’—Revieds. “I have dipped into Aristotle, and 
several other masters of the sciences.”—Rev. Dr. Thornwell. To 
dip into here means more than a superficial examination, or a slight 
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examination, but does not indicate a thorough one. There is a very 
great difference between a thorough and a slight one. These men 
use the word dip here, not to intimate that they had only a mere 
“sprinkling of knowledge” of their contents, but to intimate that 
they had not thoroughly examined them, Slight knowledge is not 
in the premises. This is an assumption of our author. To dip, as 
Webster says, “To plunge into a fluid and withdraw again ;” “To 
take out, by immersing and removing again a dipper, ladle, or a 
pail,” etc. Intransitively, he defines it, “To immerse one’s self. To 
take out something by immersing, and withdrawing a receptacle. To 
enter slightly.” Now, this last definition comes nearest to “examine 
slightly.” Webster keeps the figure before his eyes, and Dr. Dale 
banishes it from his presence. Webster says, to enter slightly—Dr. 
Dale, to examine slightly. Enter slightly corresponds with the mean- 
ing of dif, which indicates an entrance and quick return. Brevity 
of examination is the simple idea of these passages, as they are here 
given, but not slightness. A brief examination is not necessarily a 
slight one. It may be all that is required even to a thorough ex- 
amination. But the theory requires slight, and slight the Doctor 
makes it, 


“TO ENGAGE IN, MORE OR LESS DEEPLY.” 


The first instance given in support of this definition is from 
Dryden : 


“For warrants are already issued out : 
I met Brutidius in a mortal fright : 
He’s dipped for certain, and plays least in sight.” 


“Dipped” and “least in sight” seem to explain each other. The 
former expresses the “condition” of Brutidius and not his engage- 
ment. Dipped, like the passive use of active verbs, expresses condi- 
tion, not avocation, engagement. Brutidius, being dipped, played 
more out of sight than in sight. 

A sentence from L’Estrange furnishes us with a second example: 
“When men are once dipped, they go on until they are stifled.” That 
the author here quoted, uses dipped with reference to its true sense 
of immersing into a fluid, is evident from the fact that he represents 
the dipping continued as resulting in stopping the breath. If he 
uses the above sentence to illustrate his view of engagedness, that 
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does not change the meaning of the verb. These remarks are de- 
signed as a reply to all the instances given under this head. 


“TO MORTGAGE.” 


Dryden quoted to prove that dip means to mortgage. His 

words are, 

“ Put out thy principal in trusty hands, 
Live on the use, and never dip thy lands.” 

Mrs. Sherwood says, “Lord T had dipped so deeply into his 
property.” In neither of these passages does dip signify to mortgage. 
There is no instance in our language in which the word has any 
such meaning, and the above instances are all the Doctor relies on 
for proof of one of the most unreasonable and extravagant asser- 
tions. 

Dr. Dale says that “ money taken out of real estate, by mortgage, 
is called dipping the land,” and that “ by dipping with an empty ves- 
sel into a fluid we take out a portion of it; so, by a mortgage, we 
take out a portion from our property and fill an empty pocket.” In 
his definition, “mortgage” means to dip—in his explanation and ex- 
emplification, it is equivalent to “an empty vessel.” According to 
this logic, dip means an empty vessel. He says that “we take out a 
portion” with “an empty vessel.” We respectfully suggest to our 
learned author, that the “taking out a portion” seems clearly to be 
the dipping, and the mortgage is simply the vessel with which the 
dipping is effected. He says that the idea of taking out a portion 
with an empty vessel is “the ground of usage in the following pas- 
sages,” in which he defines dip, 


“TO TAKE OUT.” 


“She dipped up water in her hands and gave her child.” “As 
they dipped their hands in Uncle Sam’s pocket.” “The ministers 
allowed the Prince to dip deep into the national purse.” But where 
is the gentleman's “mortgage” in these cases? It is canceled by his 
own explanations. 

This ground of usage is found not in the taking out a portion of 
liquid, for this may be done by making a hole in the vessel below the 
level of the liquid. The ground of usage is given by Webster in 
one of his meanings of dip: “To take out something, by immersing 
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and withdrawing a receptacle.” The immersion and withdrawal is 
the ground of usage. To take out never means to dip, nor does to 
dip mean to take out. If the taking out is effécted “by immersing 
and removing again a dipper, ladle, or pail,” etc., then it is a dipping. 
The ladle is sometimes called the “dipper” because it dips; that is, 
immerses and returns, 

All the foregoing examples are placed under the head of “ Pri- 
mary” by Doctor Dale. On page 13, he restricts the primary mean- 
ing to “a gentle, downward movement, entering slightly into some 
diverse element with immediate return.” On the same page he says: 
“To dip passes on from its special, primary use, to express Zo wet, to 
moisten, to wash.” According to this statement it must leave its 
special, primary, and pass on to a secondary, or a still more remote 
sense, before it can arrive at the meaning, to wet, to moisten, to 
wash. Why the place under the head of “ Primary,” to wet, to bathe, 
to examine slightly, to engage in more or less deeply, to mortgage, 
and to take out? These discrepancies show a very great lack of con- 
sideration, and precision in the use of language. 

The Doctor says, after giving the examples here reproduced as 
examples of primary usage: “As the empty hand, hollowed, dipped 
into the stream, brought up water, so the empty hand dipped into 
the nation’s purse brings out go/d/”’ This meaning the Greeks could 
readily understand, for it is involved in 74 xadmede xypra Rdpar—dip 
honey with a pitcher—Theocritus, Idyl 5, 127. But its specific appli- 
cation, “never dip thy lands,” would, at first sight, prove embarrass- 
ing,” page 189. How the Doctor can regard the phrase “never dip 
thy lands,” as the “specific application ” of “dip honey with a pitcher,” 
can be best explained by those who have carefully considered his 
strange definitions of English, Latin, and Greek words. The scholar 
who can define to dip by, to wet, to bathe, to examine slightly, to en- 
gage in, to mortgage, and place these phrases under the “ primary” 
meaning of that verb, can find philological specifics anywhere. 


““ SECONDARY.” 


Under this head the Doctor gives two definitions. First, to dye. 
His examples are, , 


“Fancy, that from the bow that spans the sky, 
Brings colors, dipped in heaven, that never die.” 
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“ And made the symbols of atoning grace, 
An office key, a picklock to a place ; 
That infidels may prove their title good 
By an oath dipped in sacramental blood.” 


* 


These quotations are both from Cowper, and in neither of them 
is the word dipped used in the sense of dye. If this poet meant 
dyed, why did he not use that word? It suits his measure just as 
well as dipped, and dip is not required for rhyme. There was a rea- 
son why he preferred dipped to dyed. “Dipped in heaven.” “In,” 
before the name of a place, indicates position within such place. 
Before an element it indicates position within such element. Before 
state, or condition, it indicates position within such state or condi- 
tion, etc. It is used here before the name of, place within the lim- 
its of which the dipping is conceived to have taken place. “Dipped” 
expresses the act by which the colors are fancied to have been pro- 
duced, and not the fact of coloring. Colors made in heaven would 
express the naked fact of the dyeing in that place. But colors 
“dipped” in heaven is specific as to the act by which the colors are 
fancied to have been made. As the colors are conceived of as having 
been produced by dipping, they are said to have been, not dyed, but 
dipped. 

“An oath dipped in sacramental blood” does not mean a dyed 
oath; and yet the Doctor gives this as an instance of dye, as a mean- 
ing of dip! Dip here expresses its own primary meaning, “To 
plunge into a fluid and withdraw again.” The object of the act, and 
its effect, either real or imaginary, have nothing to do with the mean- 
ing of the word itself. A thing may be dipped in order to moisten, 
to wet, to wash, to soil, to dye, or for any other conceivable purpose, 
without any’ change in the meaning of the word. THE NOTION THAT 
A VERB CHANGES ITS MEANING EVERY TIME THE DESIGN OF THE ACT 
IS CHANGED IS ONE OF THE ABSURDITIES OF EXEGESIS WHICH HAS 
LED TO GREAT CONFUSION IN HERMENEUTICS. This mistake is made 
more frequently by the Doctor than by any other author whose writings 
I have ever studied, \NHENEVER THE WORD DIP IS USED WITH REFER- 
- ENCE TO DYEING, THE “MODE” OF COLORING IS ALWAYS EXPRESSED BY 
THE VERB. Otherwise dyed would be used instead of dipped. The 
preference is given to dip only for the sake of “mode.” So Milton 
when he speaks of “colors dipped in heaven ;” of purple vest, the 
woof of which “Iris had dipped.” So Pope when he says, “dipped 
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. 


in the richest tinctures of the skies ;’ and “dipped their pinions in 
the painted bow.” And so Young when he sings, 
e 


“ Dipt by cruel fate 
In Stygian dye, how black, how brittle here !” 


And, 
“Thy wondrous love 
That arms with awe more awful thy commands, 
And foul transgression dips in sevenfold guilt.” 


In this passage dip has no reference to color, or dye, but to 
thorough guiltiness, as connected with sevenfold guilt. There is 
here more than a sprinkling of sevenfold guilt. 


“TO STAIN.” 


This is given as another secondary meaning of dip. How does 
the Doctor know that dip here means to stain? There is not the 
least intimation of any such meaning in either of the three passages 
which he quotes as proof. Sir Walter Scott says, “ Dipped his hand 
in the blood of Norman.” Dr. Dale says Sir Walter meant stained 
his hands. How does he know this? If Sir Walter meant stained 
he would have said stained, not dipped. Stained wth blood is good 
English, and so is dipped zz blood. But stained zz blood is not good 
English. The same remarks are equally applicable to, “The troops 
would not dip their hands in the blood of their countrymen ;” and, 

“ He writes 


My name in heaven with that inverted spear, 
[A spear deep dipped in blood !] which pierced his side.” 


‘Did Young mean that the spear was not dipped in blood, but 
merely stained with it? Was not the spear dipped, or thrust, into the 
side? What folly! What assumption! What total disregard of 
all sense and propriety in the use of words! Is all this required to 
support sprinkling? The next instance of secondary meaning is, 


“TQ IMBUE”—TO TINCTURE. 


Coleridge says: “I will make him dip my sword and pike for me 
“ And I have arrows mystically dipped.” I can see 
how a sword can be dipped, and a pike can be dipped, but I can not 
understand how either can be imbued, or even tinctured, in holy 


in holy water.” 
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water. To tinge deeply, to dye in holy water, is a mystery which 
can not be explained by any laws by which the meaning of words 
is to be determined. When blood is the medium dip means to 
color, and when holy water, the same word means to imbue—to 


tincture! 

Such is the Doctor’s philosophy. When dipping is performed in 
water it means to wet, or to moisten, or to wash, or something else. 
When it is performed in blood it means to stain, when in dye it 
means to color, and when in holy water it either means to. imbue, or 
to tincture, or to something else besides to dip—the very thing men- 
tioned and affirmed! The results of dipping, and the purposes for 
which tt 7s done, do not affect the meaning of the verb. This ts true 
of all verbs. No matter whether the dipping is real or imaginary, 
figurative or literal. Ifa verb is used in figure it is for the sake of its 
peculiar literal meaning that tt ts so used. Change its literal mean- 
ing and you destroy it for the figurative use for which it is selected. 
Worse work was never done in definition than that done by the 
Doctor in “Classic Baptism,” unless he has surpassed this in some 
subsequent work on Baptism. 

I have followed these English definitions of dip, for the sake of 
English readers, and we here take occasion to affirm, that DIP NEVER 
MEANS TO WET, TO MOISTEN, TO WASH, TO BATHE, TO EXAMINE 
SLIGHTLY, TO ENGAGE IN, TO MORTGAGE, TO DYE, TO STAIN, TO IMBUE, 
NOR TO TINCTURE. Wetting, mozstening, washing, bathing, dyeing, 
staining, tincturing, and imbuing may be results from dipping, as 
effects of a cause, but they do not mean to dip, nor does dip mean 
either of them. Jf to dip means, in any given sentence, to wet, to 
wash, and so forth, in that same sentence to wet, to wash, and so forth, 
must be equivalent to to dip. Now, who will say that either of these 
words means to dip? Jf neither of them ever means to dip, in any case, 
then neither of them ts ever the equivalent ot to dip, in sense, in any 
case ; and words which are never the equivalents of cach other, in sense, 
can never define each other, in any case. 

Dr. Dale ought not to complain of Baptist writers for inaccura- 
cies, for he is much more inaccurate than all of the authors he has 
quoted. The English reader who sees how little confidence can be 
put in his English criticisms will not confide in his Latin and Greek 
criticisms. He insists that “immediate return” is characteristic of 
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the meaning of dip, and that herein is one of the essentials of differ- 
ence between it and immerse. If this is so, when it means to wet, to 
moisten, to wash, to bathe, and to mortgage; the wet, moistened, 
washed, and bathed things can be soon dried, and the mortgage must 
be of such “limited force” as not to be feared, as it would expire be- 
fore an attorney could make the first move to a foreclosure. And if 
it means to stain and to dye, the colors can not be very “fast colors.” 
And as to’ imbuing, and tincturing, a man’s sword, and pike, and ar- 
rows might just as well not be imbued or tinctured at all, if an imme- 
diate return is to follow the operation. It is said that “Custom dips 
men in as durable a dye as Nature,” p. 190. I have heretofore sup- 
posed that custom required days and weeks, months and, sometimes, 
even years, to dip its subjects, but the Doctor says that, in dipping, he 
is bound to be quick, for only “a momentary continuance” is allowed 
by dip. For 
“ Old Bavius sits, to dip poetic souls 

And blunt the sense, and fit it for a skull 

Of solid proof, impenetrably dull : 

Instant when dipt, away they wing their flight.” Dunciad. 


We will now consider what the Doctor has to say of immerse. 


“IMMERSE—ITS MEANING AND USE.” 


Under this head he says, “ This word is used at will, by Baptist 
writers, as the equivalent of dip.” Of this he complains. If Baptist 
authors do this—and I admit that they do—it is only in contradis- 
tinction from pour and sprinkle ; not, as in all respects, of the same 
signification. Each of these words has its peculiarities which Bap- 
tist scholars understand well. Both of them equally express “a gen- 
tle, downward movement, entering slightly into some diverse ele- 
ment.” “Gentle” and “slightly” is not necessary to the definition 
of either of them, although included in the Doctor’s definition on 
p. 13. GENTLE (Latin genti/is) means, “1. Of a good family, or re- 
spectable birth.” This does not belong to the meaning of dip. 
“2. Soft and refined in manners.” This is no part of the sense of 
dip. “3. Quiet and docile.” This is no part of its meaning. “4. 
Soothing.” This is no part of the sense of dip, nor of immerse. We, 
therefore, eliminate “gentle” from the definition of both words, 
SLicHT: “1. Not decidedly marked ; inconsiderable; unimportant. 
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2. Slender.” As a verb transitive it means, “To disregard, as of 
little value, and unworthy of notice.” SLIGHTLY means “in a slight 
manner; negligently.” All this is exterior to the meaning of both 
dip and immerse. Both these words have their tenses, or distinc- 
tions of time, as to when the acts were, or shall be performed, but 
not a distinction of time as to the amount required to perform the 
act. This depends on circumstances, and the natural movement of 
the person who does it. One man might dip in half the time another 
would. The first example, given on page 183, by the Doctor, ex- 
cludes the idea of time how long from the word, and introduces an- 
other to express that idea, namely, “suddenly.” “The landscape gives 
the summit of a ridge of land that suddenly dips from sight.” Fur- 
ther, it also excludes from the meaning of dip the “immediate re- 
turn,” and expresses that as an act additional. The summit of the 
ridge is not only said to dip, but it is affirmed that it “rises again.” 
Moreover, this example, although placed by the Doctor among the 
“ primary” uses of the word, excludes “movement” altogether. The 
summit of the ridge did not move at all. So, when we speak of the 
dip of a stratum of rock, the mariner’s needle, and so forth, there is 
no motion or movement expressed or implied. In these cases dip 
expresses the “condition,” or position, of the summit of such ridges, 
the strata of rock, and mariners’ needles. The acts which resulted in 
the dips of strata and summits of ridges, were performed long before 
the rocks and ridges were seen by geologist, or geographer. What 
becomes of our brother’s “immediate return?” Nor is the “diverse 
element” referred to in this example. When we dispose of the 
movement, the gentle, the slightly, and the element, there is nothing 
left of his definition. 

The Doctor says, page 184, “In the first of these examples show- 
ing the primary literal use of dip, we have the modal elements which 
enter into this word distinctly stated.” We have just shown that the 
example is destitute of all the elements of his definition. 

After giving all his examples, hé says, “The objects which are 
dipped claim attention. These are ‘a scoop,’ the ‘corner of a towel,’ 
‘children,’ ‘oars,’ ‘head and shoulders,’ ‘pen,’ ‘fingers,’ ‘cloth,’ ‘flag,’ 
‘bits of paper.’” He refers to these to justify what he calls “limita- 
tion of force.” And this, he claims, is one important and essential 
difference between dip and immerse. 
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In speaking of immerse, he quotes a passage in which the world 
was said to be immersed at the time of the flood, to show that, in the 
use of that word, there was no limitation of the power by which the 
immersion was effected. Now, in referring to, or rather mentioning, 
the objects of dip, he forgets the largest of them all, “the ridge of 
land.” I say he forgets, for I do not think he purposely omitted it to 
deceive his readers. He forgot it because it was Zoo large to be re- 
tained in the mind, when that was f//ed with the thought that dip 
always, and forever, expressed “limitation of power,” or force. But 
when he dips that ridge of land, I will immerse, or even dip the 
world. Immerse is as really limited in respect to force as is dip. 
The truth is, that the power which can dip a ridge of land, and all the 
stratified rocks, is competent to deluge the world, or do any thing else. 

The Baptist writers have not been so very inaccurate, after all, as 
the Doctor supposed. His distinct mention of all the above little 
things, which were dipped, is to be accounted for from the fact that 
he was discussing the subject of baptism, and he is accustomed to 
baptize little things, and he does it with very little force, and very 
little water, and still less authority. Had he been a sturdy Baptist, 
and accustomed to immerse full-grown men and women, as Philip 
did (Acts viii, 12), the very first thing he would have thought of 
would have been “the ridge of land” mentioned in his first example. 
As he is afraid to be immersed because he thinks that immersion 
leaves its object in the water, I might better have passed this exam- 
ple of the use of dip, without showing that it, with the cases of 
strata-dipping, also leaves the object, or subject dipped, without “ re- 
turn.” I fear that now he will refuse even to be dipped. But it oc- 
curs to me that I can remedy this difficulty by promising to baptize 
him as the Apostle says people were baptized in his time, “ Buried 
with him in baptism (2v @) IN WHICH ye also are risen with him.” This 
resurrection took place so soon that no person was ever drowned by 
the Apostles. 

But let us try another case given by the Doctor, as another in- 
stance of the primary use of dip, as contradistinguished from the use 
of immerse—page 185 : 


“She fables not ; I feel that I do fear 
Her words set off by some superior power ; 
And though not mortal, yet a cold shuddering dew 
Dips me all o’er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder.” 
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Does this indicate or “express gentle downward movement, en- 
tering slightly into some diverse element, with immediate return”? 
Gentle, slightly downward movement on the part of the dipped 


’ 


thing, and also “immediate return,” are all wanting in this case also. 
“Dips,” here, like immerse, in some cases, means and expresses “ con- 
dition,” and no “form of act,” as in many other cases. Baptist writ- 
ers can yet breathe a little. Old Nebuchadnezzar’s condition, men- 
tioned by the Doctor—page 186—was not so bad after all. Any 
king ought to be able to endure “a gentle, downward movement, en- 
tering slightly into some diverse element, with immediate return,” 
without exciting much wonder. 

The Doctor speaks of the baptizing element sometimes coming 
upon the baptized, and argues that this distinguished (@azz:%e) dap- 
tisein from (faztw) bapto. Still he makes dapto primary equal to adip 
primary ; and quotes this dipping of “a cold shuddering dew” as an 
instance of the primary use of dip. This is a case where the ele- 
ment moved, and covered the “dipped” person all over. If so, this 
shows that dip, (SaxnZew,) baptizetn, and immerse are all equal to 
each other in this particular. He makes an essential difference be- 
tween (fazr:fw) baptizo and (faztw) dbapto, immerse and dip, consist in 
the fact that dapto and dip express act, and Jdaptizo and immerse, 
“condition.” And yet he says—page 186—that, in the case of this 


king, the condition of wetness consequent on such exposure may be 


expressed by dip or tingo, or, as in the case of Babylon’s king, by 
faxtw. As fazrefw is the word here used in the Scripture to express 
the immersion of this man, it follows that dapzo, dip, and daptizo all 
equally express “condition.” And as the gentleman insists that im- 
merse also expresses condition, it is in this respect equal to dapéo, dip, 
tingo, and baptizo! This is fatal to the boldest position taken in 
his work. 

After quoting passages relative to the deluge of the earth, in 
which it is said to have been immersed much longer than forty days, 
and that the waters on the earth and under the earth could be so 
expanded by the rarefaction of the atmosphere, as to submerge the 
earth, he asks, “ Was it ever said of an object dipped, that it was in 
the state of dipping -more than forty days?” To which I reply, I 
think not. Nor do I know of any case in which it is ever said that 


an object was in the state of zmmersing. And I think the Doctor 
Vo. III—6. 
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never saw that particular form of expression. But what does that 
prove relative to our subject? The Doctor’s ridge of land, and the 
strata of rocks have all been in a dipped state tor a much longer 
time than the flood lasted. Again he asks, “Was a dipping ever 
known to put its object from fifteen cubits to half as many miles be- 
low the surface?” I think some of the strata of rocks are dipped to 
that extent. As to depth there is no difference between dip and im- 
merse. Depth has nothing to do with their meaning, although dip is 
a descendant from the same parent from which deep has sprung, and 
immerse is not a relative of the family at all. Again he asks, “ Does 
dip number in the catalogue of objects which it takes up and places 
momentarily beneath the surface, such objects as the great globe 
which we inhabit?” No, sir; but it puts all its great things below the 
surface without taking them up. Immerse does this too. Some things 
are taken up and immersed, and some things taken up and dipped. 
Immerse puts some things in and takes them out immediately, and 
some things it leaves in a long time. Dip also takes some things 
out immediately, but it has left the stratified rocks in a long time, 
and it is hard to tell whether it will ever take them out. If it does, 
it will be obliged to dip them out. Dip has left them in a state of 
“intusposition.” Dip and immerse do the same things; they both 
“intuspose” some things, and then take them out, Again, they in- 
tuspose and leave them in. It depends altogether on what the object 
of intusposition is. Immerse is supposed to always put its object 
into something. Dip does not. It did not put the ridge of land into 
any thing. It might almost be said that it “dips without dipping.” But 
“the English language will be searched in vain for any such phrase- 
ology. The nature of the case does not admit of it.” Page 197. 
On page 198 he asks: “Can you speak of a man shut up in a 
dungeon as being dipped into it?” No, sir. Let me ask, Can you 


speak of such a man as being zmmersed into a dungeon. But a man 
can be dipped in a dungeon, and he can be zmmersed in a dungeon, 


The words are equals in this respect. 

The Doctor says that “dip does not put its object into ‘a state,’ 
but merely carries it into, and out of, a fluid element, without allow- 
ing it to gain any s¢atus in it.” Have not the ridge of land and the 
stratified rocks gained any status? He says that dip means to stain. 
Does not a stained thing gain any status? He says it means to dye. 
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Has the dyeing produced no status? He says “it does not put its 
object into a state,” but that it means to wet. ‘Is a wet and a dry 
thing in the same state? He says dip merely carries its object into, 
and out of, a fluid, without allowing it to gain any status. This 
destroys colors rapidly ; for the gentleman says it means to dye. It 
must be a great bleacher, as well as a great dyer. “It is good to 
take out stains.” He asks, “ Can you speak of a company shut up in 
a house as being in a state of dipping, or when coming forth from 
it, as dipping out of it?’ Wecan not. Can he speak of such per- 
sons as zmmersing into a house, and of zmmersing out of it? These 
forms of expression are equally incorrect, and do not prove what the 
Doctor intended to prove by them. His examples seldom establish 
his positions. “Can you, say of a party inclosed in a carriage that 
they are in a staze of dipping? or, when they alight, that they dipped 
out of it?” Wecan not. Neither can he say, in the one case, that 
they were in a state of immersing, and, in the other, that they im- 
mersed out of it. The expressions would be equally absurd in both 
cases; and therefore they fail to prove any difference between the 
two words. I do not say that there is no difference, but I say that 
the Doctor fails to prove any difference ; and that, so far as the dif- 
ference between them and pouring and sprinkling is concerned, in 
regard to baptism, there is no difference. Both mean to intuspose 
and take out. In sacred baptism no person was ever left in. The 
Baptists have never contended that dip and baptize are always the 
exponents of each other. All that the Doctor has written on this 
subject is very foreign to the controversy between the Baptists and 
those who are pleased to abandon the baptism which continued from 
the Apostolic age for more than fifteen hundred years as em- 
phatically ¢he baptism, and which is still practiced by the Greek 
Church, and many hundred thousands besides. The whole object of * 
the “Classic Baptism” is to lay down, in the end, by inference, or in 
some way, premises from which he can infer that sprinkling and 
pouring are baptism. He even infers from a garbled quotation that 
an zmmersion was once effected by sprinkling. If so it must have 
been a very copious sprinkling—not such as he practices. Suppose, 
then, we should admit that a shower of brine could be so copious as 
to amount to immersion, would that prove that immersion could be 
effected by a few drops of water, or merely wet fingers? 
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But we admit no such conclusion. The passages which he quotes 
contain no grounds for such inference. Here they are: “ Disgorg- 
ing the sea-water which he had swallowed during his immersion ;” 
and, “The boat received the shower which the animal spouted aloft, 
and the adventurous Triptolemus had a full share of the immersion.” 
Was Triptolemus immersed? Does a “share” of any thing amount 
to the whole of it? It is not said that he was immersed. The very 
reverse is affirmed. He only received a share of “the immersion.” 
We may ask what immersion is here referred to? For ¢he immer- 
sion must mean some special immersion. What immersion is that? 
But one immersion is mentioned to which an allusion can be made. 
That immersion is the immersion of the animal which “spouted 
aloft” “the sea-water which he had swallowed during his immersion.” 
It is a “share” of this immersion that Sir Walter Scott referred to. 
The animal imbibed a large quantity of water during his immersion, 
which he threw aloft, and Triptolemus was covered with it ; and this 
is called a “share,” “a full share of the immersion.” This water is 
called a “shower.” Shower means either “a fall of rain of short 
duration,” or “a copious supply bestowed.” Now, Sir Walter could 
not have meant a fall of rain. He must, therefore, have meant “a 
copious supply bestowed.” Does this look like a mere sprinkling ? 
or is this an “immersion by sprinkling,” as our friend exultingly 
claims? But even this copious supply is regarded as only “a full 
share of,” not a whole immersion. The Doctor is entirely too super- 
ficial ; and if the partisans who have extolled such criticisms do not 
become ashamed of their own eulogies, it must be owing to their 
theologies, not to their scholarship. 

According to Dr. Dale, “ ¢o dip” first “expresses a gentle, down- 
ward movement, entering slightly into some diverse element, with 
immediate return ;” then it “passes on,” I suppose very “gently” 
and very “slightly,” “to express to wet, to moisten, to wash,” then in 
the same gentle, slight manner, it again passes on to express “to 
bathe ;” then in the same gentle, slight way, to express “to examine 
slightly ;” then to “engage in ;” then “to dye;” then “to stain,” “to 
imbue ;” then to tincture, “to mortgage.” How gently and slightly 
this little word “dip” “passes on!” People had better not be 
dipped lest they give a “chattel mortgage” on themselves which 
may be difficult to “cancel.” Add to all this the idea that “a co- 
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pious supply” means a sprinkling, and then immersion is by sprink- 
ling! What utter confusion of ideas, and mystification of language! 
And, strange as it may seem, Dr. Schaff indorses it all, and is going 
to make honorable mention of it in a revised history “as an honor 
to American scholarship”! For the honor of his own scholarship, 
which is now suffering by his indorsing such English, Latin, and 
Greek criticisms, we hope he will revise his indorsement of “ Classic 
Baptism.” It is a poor compliment to English scholarship, however 
honorable it may be to “ American scholarship.” 

All this confusion of words and thoughts is called by learned par- 
tisans (2%yy0:s,) exposition, explanation! It is an exposition in the 
sense of a public exhibition, but not in the sense of expounding, un- 
less we understand the pounding without the ex, in a rather literal 
sense; for the Doctor has pounded the Baptists rather hard. He 
has expounded dip and immerse in the sense of pounded out. He 
has pounded them out till there is nothing of them left zz; and has 
left us “dips without dipping,” and immerse without immersing! 
His philological sledge is murderous on words. It knocks their 
sense all out of them, breaks every cord between them and their 
parents, and leaves them like Melchisedec, “without father and with- 
out mother,” but not “without the end of life ;” for it is “death on 
them.” But I like the Doctor. There is a kind of boldness mani- 
fested by him which seems to indicate honesty and sincerity. He 
strikes, hit or miss, right and left, up and down, whether Aomicide or 
suicide be the result. If he hits his own head he never complains 
of himself nor any body else—never stops to examine his bruise, nor 
even to rub it. He never seems to be aware of the fact that he has 
hit himself, but “crowds on toward the mark of the prize of his high 
calling,” and “forgets every thing behind.” It might be better for him, 
in some cases, if he would remember some things which he leaves behind. 
But what does he care if he even crucifies the old man? He is evi- 
dently looking not on zs own things, BUT ON THE THINGS OF OTHERS. 
He counts not his life dear to himself, if he can only apprehend that 
for which he is apprehended by his friends. He cares not whether 
the winds blow, or the floods come. He would make a capital sailor 
if he had not such fear of water. But he does show symptoms 
of hydrophobia. 1 hope he will not die of it. If he does, let 
him “sleep” till he passes “over Jordan,” and not be mortgaged, 
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examined slightly, tinctured, stained, dyed, imbued, bathed, washed, 
moistened, nor wet, but be permitted to pass over dry shod, or at 
most be only sprinkled, as gently and as slightly as he sprinkles the 
little ones. Above all let him not be immersed, even by sprinkling, 
for the case he presents is too copious for him. But if he must be 
immersed, let it not be by “thorough wetting,” nor by “drowning,” 
but by “thorough influence,” or “thorough engagedness.” But if he 
must be’“intusposed,” let it be “intusposition with influence,” and 
“intusposition verbal, expressing influence” only. But if it can be 
permitted, let it be “influence without influence.” 


“ MERGO—ITS MEANING AND USE.” 


We now come to the Latin argument of the Doctor. One, and 
indeed the principal, object, is to prove that mergo means condition, 
not “form of act,” and, therefore, never means fo dip. Our best au- 
thorities define the word “to put under water, dip, plunge, sink, im- 
merse, overwhelm, fanzw.” The authorities give dip as one of the 
meanings, and one among the first, or primary meanings. If none 
of the passages quoted by Dr. Dale had exactly that sense it would 
not follow that the word did not mean dip; for he has not quoted all 
the cases of usage, nor does he claim to have done so. But does he 
quote any case which clearly means dip? Let it be remembered that 
he defines dip to express “a gentle, downward movement, entering 
slightly into some diverse medium, with immediate return.” Take 
the case of Perseus: “Hac sancte ut poscas Tiberino in gurgite mergis 
‘ Mane caput bis terque, et noctem flumine purgas.” “That thou mightest 
ask these things purely, merse thy head in the river Tiber, twice and 
thrice, in the morning, and thus purge the night by the stream.” If 
mergo does not here mean dip there is no word which can have this 
specific sense. Dip thy head twice and thrice, in the morning, is the 
exact sense of the Latin expression; and the lexicon of Leverett 
gives this exact sense. If he put it in and did not take it out, but 
left it in a state of mersion, he could not have repeated the act fwce, 
not to say five times. “Twice and thrice” are equal to five times. 
“Dip,” the Doctor calls “a form of act.” If that is so, mergo.does 
express a distinct form of act.” But we have said, and we here re- 
peat it, that no active verb, used actively, can express a form of act. 
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There are many ways in which a person and thing can be dipped. 


But our point here is this. If there is any word which, on any occa- 
sion, means to dip, mergo has that sense here. 

Is it not strange that the Doctor should fail to see dip in the 
meaning of mergo here, and yet can see “ purification” in it? Purgos 
literally means pure, it being from purgo, to make clean, to cleanse, purge. 
Purifico is the appropriate Latin for purify. It is used “of the soul,” 
either morally or by means of a ceremony. There is a marked dif- 
ference in the use of purifico and purgo. The latter has more direct 
reference to physical cleansing. It is used of fishes (pésces) “to gut 
and scale,” of vipers (viperam), to eviscerate; of plums (prunum), to 
take out the stone. It is also used of cleansing or purifying the body. 
It is used in the sense of to level, to make level again, to make even; 
to adjust, make up, balance, liquidate, to pay, to remove; also, to clear 
from accusation, to excuse, to justify ; as we say, “cleared from blame ;” 
to say by way of defense, excuse, or justification, and, in this sense, ¢o 
clear one; hence, to refute, contradict, rebut; also, to purify, expiate, 
atone. The prevailing sense of purgo (for purum ago) is, to cleanse, 
in a physical sense. Purificatio has more direct reference to purifi- 
cation in a religious sense, ceremonial purification, or ritualistic pu- 
rification. But it is unquestionably true, also, that purgo means Zo 
purify in a ceremonial sense. Hence, its application to lustration, 
lustratio, a purifying sacrifice, purification by sacrifice. This purifica- 
tion by sacrifice is purely ceremonial, or ritualistic, there being noth- 
ing in sacrifice which produces physical purity. 

The question now arises, Did the author here use mergo or purgo 
for purify? ergo is used, in this passage, of the head, caput, and purgo, 
of the zox, night. He does not say, mergite noctem et purgas caput. The 
head was not to be purified, but dipped twice and thrice, in the morn- 
ing, that the night might be, not dipped, but purged, or purified, by 
the flumen, stream, or river. If mergo meant to purify, it would have 
been repeated before “night,” and there would have been no reason 
for the introduction of another word to express that idea. Thus we 
prove by the Doctor’s own author, and by his own chosen passage, 
that mergo does not mean to purify, and there is not the least reason 
for supposing that mersus homo means a purified man. The Doctor 
says, that this smersus homo “had been actually mersed in his whole 
body,” and that “his head had been actually mersed.” For this 
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reason he was a mersed, or an immersed man. If this immersion 
purified him, then he was also a purified man. In this case, the im- 
mersion was the acé, the purification the effect. But the act which 
produces an effect is not the effect produced by that act. 

One great difficulty with our friend is this: He does not make the 
necessary distinction between an act and the effect of that act. If aman 
who is dipped in water is moistened, wet, or washed, that does not 
prove that to dip means “to moisten, to wet, to wash.” So, if a 
man is mersus homo, a mersed, or an immersed man, and is, by such 
immersion, wet, moistened, washed, or purified, that does not prove 
that to merse or to immerse means all those other acts, but it proves 
the reverse, inasmuch as the one is recognized as the effect of the 
other. The Doctor has made this mistake in nearly all of his defini- 
tions of the important words in this discussion. 

With him, if szergo places its object in a condition, that condition 
becomes a part of the meaning of mergo. If he drowns in conse- 
quence of his immersion, then smergo must, in this case, mean to 
drown! If it puts him under controlling influence, then it must 
mean to influence controllingly! If destruction follows as a con- 
sequence of immersion, then “ergo represents influence destruc- 
tive in character”! If a thing immersed in mud becomes soiled in 
consequence, then to immerse means to soil ; so the same word means 
to wash and to soil, or to purify and to pollute, as the “condition” 
may happen to be after the immersion, and in consequence of it! 

According to this reasoning, as mergo wets, and dip wets, wash 
wets, (faxrw) bapto wets, (Sazt:Zw) baptizo wets, (parteEo) hrantizo 
.wets, (Spexw) brecho wets, (rivw) pluno wets, (uxtw) nipio wets, etc., 
all these words, and many more besides, mean the same thing ; and 
as baptize, in particular, wets, therefore all these words mean to bap- 
tize, and it makes no difference in what way the water is applied ! 
Is not this “confusion worse confounded”? Is this creditable to 
“ American scholarship”? The Doctor says, “When Tibernius was 
‘mersed’ in the Tiber, he was drowned; and ‘mergo, as used by both 
Livy and Ovid to describe the fact, has this direct force, Zo drown.” 
Neither Livy nor Ovid ever used mergo, or any other oxe word, to 
describe drowning. They expressly inform us that immersion was the 
cause, and drowning the effect; and they both knew the difference 


between cause and effect. 
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The Doctor says, “In like manner ‘mergo, used daily to express 


the development of a purifying influence by immersion, would, una- 
voidably, come to represent that influence, and not merely the intus- 
position procurative of it.” But the brother has utterly failed to 
produce the least evidence that mergo was ever used in that sense, 
not to say daily. J/ergo was never “used to express the develop- 
ment of a purifying influence by immersion” or by any thing else. 
The development of influence is no part of its meaning. 

The point which our author desires to make is thus reached: 
1. That there is something called purification. 2. That this purify- 
ing is a condition. 3. That this condition was originally attained by 
immersion. 4. That afterward purification was effected by sprink- 
ling, and that, therefore, these two words lost their original meanings, 
and assumed the common signification of to purify. That purification 
may have been attained by immersion and sprinkling, we will not 
now dispute; but that either of these words means to purify, we 
most emphatically deny. If the fact that purification is attained by any 


thing proves that that by which the purification is attained means to 
purify, then it follows that faith means purification, that the blood of 
Christ means purification, and that the law means purification—for all 
these are said to purify, or cleanse. Death may be produced by a 
blow, a gunshot wound, by strangulation, by a stab, by poison, etc. 
Does this prove that, to strike, to shoot, to strangle, to stab, and to 
poison, all lose their own proper meaning, and all assume the com- 


mon meaning—to kill? 

But I am most happy that I have the opportunity to express my 
conviction of the candor of Dr. Dale. After all he said to prove 
that mersus homo meant a purified man, and that a man thoroughly 
purified by sprinkling might be called mersus homo, he says, “ Fitness 
to express the meaning /o sanctify is equally good ; but evidence for 
such usage, IN FACT, IS NOT SO STRONG.”—page 233. There are but few 
controversialists like the Doctor, who, after doing all he could to make 
out his case, finally nearly acknowledges his failure. It is such an 
instance of candor on his part, that my inner heart says, God bless 
him! He said what he thought after going through with his case. 
And I will say now what my conviction is, after reviewing his de- 
fense ; and I will adopt his language as far as possible, “ but evidence 
for such usage, in fact, is not” in existence. 
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In the discussion of mersus homo he never says any thing of 
spargo, to sprinkle abroad ; of déspergo, to sprinkle at, upon, with ; 
nor of aspergo, conspergo, inspergo, nor yet of sparsus homo. He never 
tried to prove that any Latin word meaning to sprinkle was ever 
used for mergo, nor that mergo was ever used in place of either of 


these words. 
In conclusion, I now say, that although mergo, in the passive 


imperfect, may indicate that a thing was in a condition indicated by 
the active sense of the verb, yet, in the active voice, it never ex- 
presses condition ; and that it is as definite, as to what the Doctor 
calls “form of act,” as is either dip, immerse, plunge, pour, sprinkle, 
or any other active verb. None of these verbs express either “ form 
of act,” or mode of doing the acts which they express. Their re- 
spective acts may all be performed in various ways. As none of them 
express modes of action, but action itself, none of them can properly 
be called “ modes of baptism.” 

Dip, plunge, overwhelm, and immerse all signify, to use the 
words of our esteemed friend, “to inn,” that is, to put their objects 
into something else, so as to closely envelop them. Dip conveys the 
additional idea of taking out, very generally, but not unexception- 
ably. Immerse, in a majority of cases, but not so generally as dip, 
also signifies a termination of “inness,” as in the hundreds of thou- 
sands and millions of cases of baptism, the religious immersion of 
persons mentioned in the New Testament and in Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Plunge and overwhelm do not imply the termination of inness ; 
but dip, plunge, and overwhelm all include immersion. We here 
' speak of the primary meaning of these words to the exclusion of the 
figurative use of them, concerning some of which we may hereafter 
speak. 

What our author calls intusposition is equally effected by dip, 
plunge, overwhelm, dive, sink, immerse, and baptize. The “with in- 
fluence,” “for influence,” and “without influence,” of which he says 
so much, do not enter into the meaning of mergo, or of any other 
verb, English, Latin, nor Greek. Suppose one person dips an object 
for one purpose, another for another purpose, and a third for still a 
different purpose, will that give three different meanings to dip? Is 
not the dipping the same in all these cases, whatever may be the 
object of the dipper, or the result of the dipping? Ifa man dips a 
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bag of wheat into water, and a bag of salt, though the effects are dif- 
ferent, the dipping is the same. The figurative uses of mergo do not 
militate against its primary meaning, but rather confirm it. To im- 
merse in sleep, mexgere in voluptate, to immerse one’s self in voluptu- 
ousness, mersus vino somnogue, to be immersed in sleep by wine, to 
be immersed in indebtedness, with prosperity, with calamity, with 
ruin, are figures of speech easily understood without resorting to 
strange rules of definition. Deeply in debt, deep sleep, deep thought, 
deep study, deep calamity, deep sorrow, deep trouble, are all figures of 
speech which correspond with the idea of being immersed in these 
things. In order td properly speak of being immersed in drunken- 
ness, stupor, etc., it is not necessary that we think of these things 
as seas, lakes, rivers, brooks, pools, or baths, but as deep. When a 
man has become, as we sometimes say, “dead drunk,” by the extrav- 
agance of wine-drinking, we sometimes say, as did the Greeks and 
Latins, he is immersed with, or in wine. But, then, does this give to 
“dead” a new meaning? Does this make the verb to die mean to 
become thoroughly drunk? Does it make to die signify to influence 
controllingly, as the Doctor says of immerse? Ifa man, by a power- 
ful narcotic, is put into a “deep sleep,” and we say he is zmmersed in 
deep sleep, or in sleep, does this give a new meaning to immerse? In 
all cases where mergo is used in such figure, the medium is repre- 
sented as deep. Herein ts the principal part of the figure. Remove 
from sorrow, calamity, indebtedness, drunkenness, stupor, sleep, 
trouble, etc., the idea of depth, and no room is left for mergo, nor im- 
merse. But while this idea remains, we have no need of all the 
metaphysics of “condition,” “controlling influence,” and such like 
intricacies of thought, and multiplications of meaning. Mergo, in all 
these figurative uses, still retains its primary meaning. 

The great point with the Doctor, so far as mergo is concerned, is 
to prove that it may mean to purify, or, as he expresses it, “to de- 
velop a thoroughly purifying influence for its object by intusposition 
in river water, may most legitimately be used to express such purifi- 
cation, in whatsoever way effected,” page 221. If mergo may “ legiti- 
mately” be so used, it is because that, in language, “all things are 
lawful.” But in this case, we suggest that no author has thought it 
“expedient” to use mergo in that sense. Suppose we affirm the 
same thing of drown; thus: Drown, used to express a thoroughly 
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killing influence for its object by intusposition in water, may, most 
legitimately, be used to express such influence in whatever way 
effected! Therefore, if a man is decapitated, eviscerated, starved to 
death, or hanged, we may “most legitimately” say he is drowned! 
Such legitimacy is too questionable to secure a legacy as against 
undoubted heirs. A more unsound principle of interpretation never 
found advocates. Will Dr. Schaff indorse it? He has already done 
it, and promises to notice it in a future revision of his History, as 
highly respectable to American scholarship! Several other gentle- 
men, of whom I know less, and, therefore, of whom I say less, have 
indorsed the same principle, merely to justify a departure from the 
baptism of the Apostolic age, and of ages and centuries after that 
time, and to justify a dwarfish substitute—an abortive issue of the 
Mother of Harlots and abomination of the earth! 

According to this logic, if sprinkling is used to develop a thor- 
oughly purifying influence for its object by erterusposition out of 
river water, it may “most legitimately” be used to express such 


purification by zz¢usposition in water! Then, when the development 
of a thoroughly purifying influence is the object, to immerse and 
sprinkle, position within and position outside are equal ; because all 
things which are able to produce the same effect are equal to one 


another! Hitching, roiling, walking, trotting, racing, racking, pacing, 
running, riding, flying, swimming, floating, and sinking, all import a 
change of position. When, therefore, a change of position is the 
thing spoken of, all these words mean the same thing! And as a 
change of position is always spoken of when either of these words 
‘is used, they always must, “most legitimately,” mean the same 
thing! Enough of mergo, in the sense of to purify, as Dr. Dale 
frankly confesses that the evidence of such meaning is not strong, 


and he failed to produce any. 


““TINGO—ITS MEANING AND USE.” 


Dr. Dale gives, as the first meaning of ¢ézgo, To pip. His ex- 
amples are, spongia in aceto tincta, sponges dipped in vinegar ; tin- 
gunt faces in amne, they dip their torches in the river; primumque 
pedis vestigia tinxi, and first I dip the soles of my feet ; protinus educ- 
tam navalibus e@quore tingt; aptaique suis pinum jubet armamentis, 
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and orders the vessel to be dipped in the sea ; arctos metuentes @quore 
tingi, the bears fearing to be dipped in the sea; and nec tingeret 
celeres plantas @quore, nor would she dip her swift feet in the sea. 
These examples he places under the head of “Primary.” 

We find no fault with this translation of this verb, but he places 


” 


the meaning, “TO WET,” under the same head. Primary—Latin pri- 
marius, from primus, the first—would lead us to suppose that a word 
could have but one first, or primary meaning ; and that if dip is that 
meaning, the next, to wet, can not be primary. If primary is used 
chronologically, it means first in time. Only one of two or more 
things can be first, in that sense. If used of importance, as dis- 
tinctive of the grade of something, it can not include words. They 
are classed, but not graded. If used of importance relative to the 
sense of a word, then only one sense can be primary. So that wet 
can not be primary if dp is primary, unless wet and dip both mean 
the same thing. 

There is one idea which is common to both words, and yet each 
has its peculiar meaning. If you dip any thing into a fluid, you 
cover it with such fluid; and if you wet any thing, you also cover 
it with a fluid. To dip it you put it into water, or some other fluid. 
It may be covered with water, either by dipping it into water, or, 
more sparsely, by pouring water all over it, or by sprinkling water 
all over it, or by bedewing it. It is wet only to the extent to which 
it is covered with water, or some fluid, as dye, etc. TZiugere pascua 
rore, means to cover the pastures with dew, and if they are not so 
covered, they are not wet ; e¢ mero tingunt pavimentum, to cover the 
pavement with wine; xeqgue enim celestia tingt ora decet lacrymis, nor 
is it becoming’that celestial faces be covered with tears; necdum fluc- 
tus latera ardua tinxit, nor yet has the wave covered his lofty sides. 
Now, although “wet” may answer all the purposes of translation, 
yet it does not express the idea, as derived from the “primary,” to 
those who do not consider that wet pastures, wet pavements, wet 
faces, and wet sides, .are all covered with some fluid, such as dew, 
wine, tears, and waves. Wet should never be put for the primary 
meaning of ¢izgo, nor dip, if dip be the primary meaning of ¢ingo. 

The Doctor gives To WASH, also, as a “primary” meaning of 
tingo. Lavo is the proper Latin word for wash, Tingo is used in 
the following example given by him instead of /avo, for some reason. 
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That reason, I think, is found in the first, or “primary” meaning, if 
as the gentleman affirms, that is to dip. His examples are, nuda su- 
perfusis tingamus corpora lymphis, to cover our naked bodies with 
water poured over them; Lydia Pactoli tingit arata liquor, the River 
Pactolus covers the Lydian field; guza agua calida tingebantur, be- 
cause they were covered with warm water. Bathe is, probably, the 
best word, if used in a proper sense. This preserves the Doctor’s 
primary meaning. Thus, also, in the two examples which he gives 
under TO MOISTEN, TO ANOINT: Zingere membra Pallade pingut, to 
bathe the limbs with rich oil; s@pe oculos memini tingebam parvus 
olivo, I often bathe my eyes with oil. This gives the sense with ex- 
press reference to the primary meaning, or the first meaning of the 
word, as given by the Doctor. We come now to the Doctor's 


“ SECONDARY—TO DYE.” 


This secondary sense of ¢izgo is in strict accordance with its 
primary. Vestes Getulo murice tincte, are garments covered with 
Geetulian purple ; sapercilium madida fuligine tinctum, the eyebrows 
covered with moist soot; Phocaico bibulas tingebat murice lanas, cov- 
ered the absorbing wool with Phocean purple ; ¢anta est decoris affec- 
tatio ut tingantur oculi quogue, such is the longing for beauty, that 
the eyes, also, are covered—with the dye before alluded to by Pliny. 
We do not object to translating ¢éugo by “dye,” in such cases. But 
we wish it distinctly understood that, what is dyed is covered by 
dye; and this refers the secondary sense of the Latin verb back to 
‘ its acknowledged primary sense. The same is true of painting and 
staining—nothing being painted or stained which is not covered by 
the painting or staining matter, as far as the painting and staining go. 
Nothing is dyed, or stained by a mere sprinkling, when only a drop 
of the painting or staining matter is to be found on its surface. The 
painting and staining are confined to the parts affected. 

Why does the Doctor translate, e¢ Stygia candentem tinxerat 
unda, by “and tempered it, glowing hot, with Stygian WATER”? Agua 
is the Latin word for water, and is equivalent to the Greek (5dwp) 
hudor, water, and unda signifies a wave, billow, surge, as of the sea; 
also, the waves, Greek (xupa) kuma. The sword was covered with 
Stygian wave—not poured, or sprinkled with Stygian water. This is 
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unworthy of the gentleman who has, on many occasions, shown more 
candor and admitted more truth, than any controversialist on his side 
of this question after whom I have ever read. 


“TO IMBUE OR TO TINCTURE.” 


Although the Doctor has given “imbue” in his heading, he has 
not used it in his translations in this section of his work. He thinks 


it rather strong for the occasion, and prefers “tincture” by a “ per- 
haps.” Why should he prefer tincture to imbue? It can not be be- 


cause the former is nearer what he concedes to be the primary 
meaning of ¢éugo, To pip. It can not be because he thinks it is 
nearer his secondary meaning “To DYE,” for he says, “In making 
use of tincture in this relation, it is regarded as thoroughly divorced 
from all coloring element.” His object seems to be to remove it as 
far as possible from the original meaning. THE BEST DEFINERS AND 
MOST EXACT TRANSLATORS OF WORDS ARE THOSE WHO KEEP AS CLOSE 
TO THE PRIMARY MEANING AS USAGE WILL ALLOW. The Doctor will 
not dispute this. Tincture, thoroughly divorced from all coloring 
elements, means either “a spirit containing medical substances in so- 
lution,” or a “slight taste, or quality added to any thing.” He does 
not use ¢¢zgo in the apothecary’s sense; nor does he mean by it “a 
slight taste,” nor “a slight quality added.” The more slightly he can 
express the primary sense, the better for his purpose. That he does 
not mean the slightest impartation of quality is clear from his own 
words: “This usage exhibits tingo . . . as laying aside, now, 
dyeing, and imparting any quality whatever.” He makes ¢ingo lay 
aside dip, dye, and quality. The truth is, he strips the word of its 
entire meaning. There is nothing of ¢zxgo left. 

After affirming that ¢éugo laid aside the “imparting any quality 
whatever,” he proceeds to give the force of the word, as he under- 
stands it, in the examples he gives, and in so doing he makes the im- 
parting of quality the main point in his definition, thus: “1. The 
intoxicating quality of wine, 4o a limited extent. 2. The quality of 
transmuting into gold, imparted to a river. 3. The quality of trans- 
forming a human person, communicated to a fountain. 4. The qual- 
ity of pureness given to the human body by ‘fire and sprinkled 
water.’” Page 180 “Classic Baptism.” 
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On re-exainining the passage I am satisfied that the Doctor could 
not have intended what his language expresses, but the reverse; 
that he intended to say that ¢imgo meant the impartation of any 
quality whatever. He found four instances in which he thinks ¢ago 
meant the imparting of quality, and then inferred, not very logically, 
that if it meant the impartation of four qualities, it therefore meant 
the imparting of any quality whatever. A general conclusion from 
very limited premises. But, passing over this logic, let us examine 
his examples. 

The passages selected as instances of the sense of to IMBUE OR TO 
TINCTURE, are instances of the “figurative” use of tingo, as the Doc- 
tor says. Now, I most respectfully submit that words are never used 
figuratively by good writers for the purpose of lessening their force, 
but for the purpose of directing that force to some other object. 

Although ¢xgo is used figuratively in the passages about to be 
considered, this figurative use is not drawn from another figurative 
use, but from what Dr. Dale gives as the primary sense, to dip. 

The primary meaning of words ts frequently intensified by a figu- 
rative use. Such, I think, is the case in these examples. If this is 
the case, “imbue” is a better word than “tincture” by which to 
render the verb ¢zgo. But I do not think that even imbue gives 
the full force of t2ngo here. Even a stronger word is required, and 
one which has no reference to the secondary meaning of the word, 
to dye, as there is here no reference to color, but one which refers 
to dipping, the primary use, and to an intensified meaning of the 
force of every one of these passages. Dip is used with reference to 
the verb under discussion. Tincture destroys the sense and beauty ; 


water, as the medium, has for its design wetting. That meaning in- 
tensified is saturating, and such I believe its force to be in the Doc- 


tor’s examples. Let us see. 

Non ego te meis inmunem meditor tingere poculis—I do not pur- 
pose to saturate you with my bowls. 

Orator sit tinctus literis—an orator should be saturated with 
letters ; that is, he should be a very learned man, not a smatterer. 

Romano sale tinge libellos—saturate the petitions with Roman 
salt. The author here quoted, Martial, uses salt here, as I suppose, 
for I have not been able to find the sentence, as a substitute for 
argentum, silver, or money—meaning that petitions, or court papers 
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in any form, should be accompanied by plenty of money. I can not 
speak positively here for the reason already stated. One of the 
greatest difficulties I have found in this examination has grown out 
of the want of accurate and definite reference to quoted authorities, 
and contextural aids, which are wanting in his references. I think 
I recollect that this authority uses salt for money, and that allow- 
ances for expenses on a journey were so designated ; and I shall re- 
gard this as an instance of that kind till better informed. 

Vis aurea tinxit flumen, The golden virtue saturated the river. 
Without saturation this river could not be supposed to have the 
power ascribed to it. It required more than a mere “ tincture.” 

Et incerto fontem medicamine tinxit. This fountain was supposed 
to have the power of transforming “the human person” by having 


been saturated with a medicine. 

Cum dira libido . . . . ferventi tincta veneno. Fierce passion 
saturated with fiery poison. Not merely tinctured. 

[gnibus et sparsd tingere corpus agua. With fires and scattered 


water to saturate the body. 

The Doctor here says: “Those purified by sprinkled water would 
be, properly, designated as ‘¢éucti’” Never: for téngo is never so 
used by any author he has quoted. Moreover, if purification was 
the result of what was said to have been done, he has no right to 
assume that the “sprinkled water” had made the persons “ ¢zzctz.” 
He has let the fires, which had an important part in the ceremony, 
all go out, and assumed that the scattered, or sprinkled water ac- 
complished the whole business. 7Zzzgo implies much more thorough- 
ness than a mere sprinkling. 

Hec, quibus, tingendus est animus. Those things with which the 
mind must be saturated. Not merely tinged. 

Hoc fimo tinctum in scrobem demisit. This saturated with ma- 
nure he put down into the trench. Seneca intended more than that 
the olive-tree was tinctured. 

Non illa, quibus perfundi satis est, sed hec tingendus est animus. 
Not those studies with which it is sufficient to be sprinkled, but 
those with which the mind should be saturated. 

Quam qui dona tulit Lerne@o tincta veneno. He who bore the 
gifts saturated with the Lernzan poison. 

Euboicasque suo sanguine tinxit aguas. And imbued the Euboean 

Vou. III.—7 
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waters with his blood. These gifts were more than tinctured ; they 
were saturated with poison; and, recurring to what the Doctor calls 
the secondary sense of ¢ingo, the author says the man who bore the 
gifts imbued the waters with his blood. This is very hyperbolical. 








IV.—INDOLENT PREACHERS. 


HE reader will feel no surprise at the application of an unpop- 
ular adjective to a very popular class of men, when he remem- 
bers that a very large majority of them are industrious and earnest 
men, and that the qualificative is descriptive of very few of them. 
But though their per centum be small, out of the twenty thousand 
orthodox ministers of the United States, they aggregate a number 
sufficient to justify some attention to theircourse. This is the more 
necessary since they seldom see themselves except “in a glass 
darkly,” and then soon forget “ what manner of men they were.” The 
highest regards should be entertained for a real preacher of the Gos- 
pel, and it is gratifying to know that so many do honor to their Mas- 
ter’s name; nor does it discount the respect due to them in the least 
that a few parasites still cling formally to the Christian ministry. 
Among other reasons for preparing this paper, is the frequent 
complaint of indolent men that they have so few opportunities of 
hearing other preachers, and it is proposed partly to make up that 
loss in this essay. As many of them have not been lectured since 
they left college, it is not improbable that something of the kind 
is needed by this time. Should any one discover a little malice in 
this, there is another reason for writing more philanthropic, founded 
on the fact that most men who are failures in society are ignorant 
of the causes of it. The fallacy of on causa pro causa is constantly 
in the way of their seeing themselves and of their reformation. 
Their failure is not due to the inefficiency of the elders or deacons, or 
Sunday-school teachers; nor to the lack of financial strength in the 
Church, to the wickedness of the people, to the want of a grand 
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meeting-house, nor to denominational opposition. It is due, chiefly, 
to their own zzdolence, and this springs from a want of piety and min- 
isterial manliness. 

Were I delivering a post-graduate lecture to this class, I would 
try to convince them of the truth of this position by pointing out 
some of the infallible signs of clerical indolence, by which the 
process of self-examination would be comparatively easy. My text 
would be Hosea ix, 2: “ Like people, like priest ;’ or, adopting the 
modern transposition of the sentences, “Like priest, like people,” it 
would answer my purpose just as well. It means that whatever the 
preacher ‘is, the congregation will be. To this statement analogies 
are not wanting. Children are but copies of their parents in man- 
ner, style, intelligence. Teachers should be ashamed of having un- 
governable pupils, after a reasonable time. A cowardly commander 
will inspire no courage in his soldiers. Every man’s work resembles 
himself. Effects bear unerring relations to their causes. The con- 
dition of a Church discovers, also, unerringly, the real, inner working 
forces of its preacher. Itis vain for him to complain of the coldness 
of the Church before intelligent people, who know that nothing ails 
the Church except the coldness of the preacher. Icebergs generally 
cool off the atmosphere for miles around, and then complain of the 
very coldness they have generated. If the Church lacks missionary 
zeal, the preacher is no missionary man. If the Sunday-school is 
small, uninteresting, and irregular, the preacher is dull, or negligent, 
or a failure in some way. When the prayer-meeting lags, the pastor 
has no memorandum of the members to look over daily to know the 
condition of each. Is your Church penurious, affording you but a 


scanty living?—you have not encouraged their liberality toward 


the orphan-schools, the missionary cause, or other benevolent en- 
terprises and you are but receiving your deserts. If you are a 
man of faith, of prayer, and industry, leading off grandly in every 
good work, the elders, deacons, and members will generally second 
the best efforts you propose. But how can the Church be warm and 
active if their chosen leader is an indolent complainer, or a mere 
Sunday lecturer? The elders, though often inactive, are as efficient 
as such preachers are, and are less culpable, since their activities de- 
pend largely upon the planning and foresight of him who ought to 
be the energetic leader in every new achievement of the Church. 
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Whatever censure is due must rest mainly upon him who is supported 
to become responsible for the work. You can not lay it upon others. 
There is your work; the effect equals the cause ; your daguerreotype 
is recognized by all; the people committed themselves to your influ- 
ence; you had willing souls to hear; a mighty Gospel to preach; a 
Church anxious for success—all waiting on your movements. And 
how have you worked up all this material ? 

An elegant contrast with such indolence is the case of a young 
minister in a neighboring town, who undertook to revive a Church 
that had been almost ruined by worthless monthly preaching. The 
young man had but a limited education, no special gifts except the 
gift of love for God and men. He resolved to begin the work in 
earnest. He divided his time systematically between his studies, his 
pastoral duties, and the care of his family. By early rising and study, 
ten o'clock always found him pretty well through with his books for 
the day. The afternoons found him on the streets, or in the coun- 
try around, religiously visiting the people, of all classes, who were 
urged to renew their Christian life by prayer, Bible study, supporting 
the Sunday-school, missionary cause, and every good work. Those 
that had made no profession were not neglected. He first won their 
confidence to himself, and then their souls tothe Lord. The congrega- 
tions began to increase, the prayer-meetings, Sunday-school, and every 
Church interest, began to prosper, while a religious reverence seemed 
to settle over the entire community. How was this change to be 
accounted for? Was it the great preacher? his convincing logic, 
his great eloquence? Or was it that he preached a great Savior? 
That was it. He did not “preach himself, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord.” He brought to the conscience of old and young the doctrine 
of sin, repentance, forgiveness, and the love of Christ. They soon 
discovered that “Christ in you the hope of glory” explained it all. 
The preacher was a working, enterprising man, and considered that 
he was bound both to the Church and to God, as well as to his own 
conscience, to put in as many hours of labor as men of business 
do. He was no lounger, receiving money under false pretenses— 
pretenses of labor and devotion to the cause not actually rendered. 

I submit, then, that one sign and proof of indolence in a preacher 
is a lifeless, cold, penurious Church, with a small Sunday-school, and 
prayer-meeting, and indifference, if not opposition to the missionary 
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cause; and by a little observation, such men can be easily discovered, 
and can easily discover themselves. 

Another sign infallible is found in the character of the sermons 
that are preached. One of the greatest evils of such ministerial in- 
dolence is, that seldom is any thing spoken on Lord’s day that meets 
the heart-wants of the people, or that sends them home edified, more 
prayerful, or any more resolved on a closer walk with God. Never 
forming an intimate acquaintance with their spiritual condition, how 
can it be otherwise? There is a young person in the congregation 
that, six months ago, was brought into the Church, and as she has 
attended meeting ever since, it is supposed she is doing well. But 
she would tell you she “don’t enjoy herself ;” has left off praying, and 
has lost the peace of God. She has just heard an old sermon on 
“total depravity,” “positive Divine institutions,” or the “ prophecies,” 
the preacher taking up some old notes, because he was too indolent 
to ascertain her condition, and study a sermon adapted to her wants. 
She receives no comfort, no help against temptations, and goes home 
sadder than she came. She can not be edified by his chopped logic. 
Now such a man needs a pastoral visit by the elders, for he is evi- 
dently on the decline. They would, no doubt, find this “laborer in 
the vineyard” at leisure any day of the week. And though he lead 
‘off about the labors of the ministry, no matter, he needs to be 
labored with ; it will do him good, and will stop his complaints about 
the “ inefficiency of the eldership.” One of these “laborers” attended 
his monthly appointment, a few weeks ago, and met a large company 
of people, all of whom he was certain never to meet again this side 
the judgment. Instead of realizing this, and trying to prepare them 
to meet God, he spent his hour and ten minutes ir trying to prove 
that the parable of the vineyard referred to the Jews and Gentiles ; 
that the Jews came into the kingdom first, and the Gentiles at the 
‘eleventh hour—keeping their minds on people that lived two thou- 
sand years ago, instead of themselves, and not applying one truth in 
the passage to those before him. Even had his interpretation, far- 
fetched as it was, been correct, how could it prepare any one for a 
better life, or for a happy death ? 

This class of preachers is pretty well represented by an old 
Scotch clergyman, who always began his labors in each new charge 
he undertook by preaching six sermons on “ Who Melchisedec was.” 
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The sixth sermon was uniformly closed up by the saying, “So we 
see, brethren, we don’t know who Melchisedec was, and it makes no 
difference.” Too many sermons have so little Gospel in them, and are 
so little adapted to the wants of the soul, that it makes no difference 
whether they were true or not. 

Not long ago there was a county missionary meeting, with preach- 
ing every night. A good religious feeling prevailed. The preaching 
had presented Christ to the sinner as his only hope. A number had 
been converted, and every prospect for many more. At last a cer- 
tain brother was invited to preach to a large and anxious night au- 
dience. He announced repentance as his theme. All were pleased 
with this, as it seemed to be very suitable to the state of public feel- 
ing. But instead of showing the people their many sins to be re- 
pented of, the danger of impenitence, and urging an immediate 
return to God, he began a verbal criticism of the several Greek 
words in the New Testament which he said meant repent with differ- 
ent shades of meaning. There was metanoeoo, that meant a change 
of mind philologically, and something a little different some other 
way. Lwupeoo was said to mean nothing but earthly sorrow, for the 
most part, but it also was errant enough to mean something a little 
different under slightly different circumstances. Then came in met- 
amellomai for another twenty minutes’ dissertation, and was supposed 
to occupy rather conservative ground between the others, slightly 
leaning toward the latter, but vanishing in both directions, so as to 
bridge the space pretty well between the two extremes. Such was 
the dish served for the spiritual strength of the people. So having 
got the people well metanocooed, and well lupeooed, and well metamel- 
lomaied, he asked if there were not some present that wanted to re- 
pent. This was the absurdest thing of all. Repent because you 
have heard three Greek words clumsily analyzed !—because /upeoo is 
not quite equivalent to metamellomai! The good man forgot that it: 
is the Gospel, and not Greek criticism, that converts the soul. The 
trouble with him was that he had not prepared his heart by prayer 
and private meditation before coming to the pulpit—too indolent for 
this—and so took up some old notes that would do well enough for 
the class-room, but wholly unfit for a waiting congregation, longing 
for the bread of life. 

It is said of Whitefield that on most important occasions he would 
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spend hours in prayer and meditation before coming to the people 
with the message of salvation. And this he did, not to study his 
sermons, but to prepare his /eart after his studies were through with. 
Then came he down from that mount of God like Moses, with his 
face aglow with the glory of God. No wonder the inundations of 
sorrow marked their white courses down the dusky faces of the col- 
liers, for he broke their hearts with the love of Christ. They wept 
over their sins, and over the sorrows and sacrifices of a suffering 
Savior. They wept because Jesus wept, because the minister wept— 
wept, not because that parable alludes to the Jews and Gentiles, not 
over Melchisedec, nor over Greek verbs—but because of their ruined 
souls, 

What a simpleton, to go into your pulpit without previous and spe- 
cial communion with your God ; to chat with friends, and that merrily, 
up to the very door of the Church, and then attempt to present 
Christ to the people! This is the source of so many of your merely 
intellectual, half-hearted sermons, and the cause of coldness and for- 
mality in the Church ; but Whitefield’s resort would prevent all such 
pulpit abominations. 

Such sermons, then, whose homogeneity with the demands of the 
soul is so economical, I set down as the second indication of clerical 
indolence ; for an earnest, industrious minister is never satisfied with 
any such hireling service. If you want your Church to arouse, rouse 
yourself. If you desire to preach to the salvation of saint and sinner, 
study the Word, preach the Word, be pressing, in season, out of sea- 
son, reprove, rebuke, exhort, privately as well as publicly, with all 
long-suffering and teaching, that you “may not be ashamed before. 
Him at his coming.” ‘ 

Among the many exponents of indolence in a clergyman I can 
insert but one more, which is az tndisposition to labor “from house 
to house,’ as Jesus and the Apostles did. The excuse so often made, 
that all your time “is needed in the studio,” to prepare for the pulpit, 
is utterly worthless, and of questionable candor ; for it is well known 
to every man fit to be a pastor, that his perambulations among his 


people are not only a necessary physical and mental recreation from 
the toils of the studio, but that the best sermons he ever delivers, and 
the most suitable for the people, are those suggested to his mind 
while mingling with them. He knows, too, that such sermons require 
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less time for their preparation than if he were studying them all out 
in private. Another apology is, that you have “no talent in that 
direction.” Nor would you have talent for any thing else that you 
practice as little as this. Some rich men have no talent for giving 
their money to any good cause for the same reason—want of prac- 


tice. But you say you have “xo turn” for that kind of work. Well, 
if you are not competent for this work of your office, the Churches 
ought to have no turn for employing or paying you, and you ought 
to have no disposition for the pulpit. And if you really have no ten- 
dency to encourage the hearts of the feeble and neglected children 
of God, you ought to suspect your own conversion, and might be 
benefited by coming forward to be prayed for. 

But the shabbiest excuse ever presented is, that the poor and 
ignorant of the congregation are no company for you, and you don’t 
enjoy yourselves in visiting them. And do you infagine your own 
selfishness is to be gratified in every pastoral visit you make? Does 
the physician visit the sick and dying because he expects to enjoy 
their company? Did Jesus visit this world of sinners expecting to 
enjoy their company? Angels are ministering spirits, attending upon 
even you, if you are Christ’s; but do they “enjoy themselves” very 
much with you, especially when you can neglect “one of the least” 
of Christ’s disciples? It is not improbable that angels could do bet- 
ter than to come a visiting to an indolent preacher. Nor is it likely 
that the Holy Spirit abides with any mortal on earth for his own 
enjoyment. If your conceptions of the office of the ministry are no 
better than this, your visits would be so unedifying and worthless 
that no one loses much by your absence. While there,are very few 
preachers of this kind, as said in the beginning, the number is suf- 
ficient to justify, and even demand, a spirited rebuke. No wonder 
the cross of Christ is made of none effect in such hands. You dis- 
like to be sent to a poor circuit, to preach in log school-houses, labor- 
ing in the hill country; but Paul was on poor circuits all his minis- 
terial life, enduring hunger, nakedness, and cold, going “from house 
to house,” “warning every one night and day with tears.” But his 
tears are over, and now he rests where the wicked cease from 
troubling. 

These three signs of clerical indolence—the condition of your 
Churches, the character of your sermons, and your indisposition to 
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be “instant out of season”—are held up as a mirror to invite a little 
clerical self-examination. Should any one dislike the mirror, or dis- 
like to look into it, we’ll all know the reason. 

The cause of this poor appreciation of the minister’s work is 
found mainly in a slight conversion, to begin with, and then in a 
careless assumption of the work of turning men to God. Paul was 
thoroughly converted, and this prepared him to count all things loss 
for Jesus’s sake. It were better to excuse yourself, like Moses, till 
you are sure it is the will of God you should go. Better pray 
against it, like Whitefield, “Lord, do n’t let me go, for I am not fit to 
preach thy Gospel,” than to rush unbidden into the holy work. I do 
not promise you any audible call to the ministry from the clouds, 
but if you are looking for a call, every sinner you meet in the street 
calls you, every drunkard, thief, burglar, every feeble, struggling 
saint, calls you, all the broken-hearted members, whom you don’t 
like to visit, call you; every disorganized Church, or Sunday-school, 
all the ignorance of God and the Bible, and every thing on earth that 
is unlike the Savior, call you. And if you are truly converted, and 
under the influence of the Spirit, these are calls that will move your 
heart. But if you are deaf to these, and yet will infest the pulpit, 
you should subject your motives to a most rigid introspection, lest 
you be found among those old-time simpletons who “preached them- 
selves,” instead of “Christ Jesus the Lord.” If you have not an- 
swered the proper call, you are in danger of preaching yourself. 
Such a person reminds us forcibly of a picture exhibited a few years 
ago in the Art Galleries, representing Edward Everett delivering his 
great oration to raise funds for the completion of the Washington 
monument. The orator was made to stand in the foreground, in all 
his personal magnificence, in the full glow of his wonderful de- 
livery. But in the background could be seen the faint outlines of 
Washington—distant, shadowy, ghostly, intangible as an apparition. 
The application is easy. It fits any one who keeps thinking of his 
own personal appearance before the audience, and of the reputation 
he is to win by his performance, keeping Christ in the distance, and 
of inviting the admiration of himself. 

Walking forth in noonday sun, and beholding the beauty of all 
things around, no one looks upward, saying, How beautiful the sun! 
Yet all agree it is the sun, as the minister of God, that vivifies the 
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earth, paints the flowers, and fills the world with his glory. He seeks 
no praise, and is content if he can lead you to praise his Creator. 
Walk forth, then, in the borrowed moonlight. Where now is the 
beauty of God’s work upon earth! Luna fails to reveal it, but 
smilingly and softly invites your praise to herself, and you say, How 
beautiful the moon! When the audience all retire from the place of 
worship, saying, What a great preacher, instead of, What a great 
Savior, and he is lunatic enough to be flattered by it, he should turn 
at once to the Acts of Apostles and read the fate of Herod when the 
silly crowd shouted him a god; for, if he be not suddenly eaten of 
worms, he should remember there is a worm that never dies for all 
who rob God of his praise, or allow others to say, “The gods have 
come down to us in the likeness of men.” Better like Paul and Bar- 
nabas, rush in among the people, rending the halo they would throw 
around you, telling them that you are no great preacher, but that 
you preach a mighty Savior, and that you are only “servants for 
Jesus's sake.” 

It is admitted that even a good man may desire to know his rel- 
ative status among men, that he might know his duty, and rest con- 
tentedly “in the calling wherein he is called.” But as this knowledge 
is more frequently desired by indolent preachers than by those hard 
at work, I propose to aid them a little before closing, in deciding 
whether they be great men or small. The following specifications 
may be sufficient for the present: , 

1. If you find yourself thinking much about this matter, or much 
concerned to have it settled before the people, you are hopelessly a 
small man. Great men feel no necessity or concern about their great- 
“ness. A racer that is really leading the rest has no occasion for 
nervousness. The one that feels vexed, that sweats and scratches 
along the track to keep in sight, is, of course, behind. If you are 
great, your mind will be filled with greater thoughts. Small men 
seek the praise of men. The absence of it never worries a great 
man. The great, who go without much praise or notoriety through 
this world, relish richer food, the praise of God, for which this world 
has nothing to barter. But if you chafe for place and human recog- 
nition as a great man, you but prove yourself a dwarf. Try to be 
great enough to seek only the honor that comes from God, and pri- 
mus primorum may be your place among your fellows. 
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2. Another mark of a small man isexvy. A true soldier, especially 
in a hard fight, or on an exhausting campaign, is glad of the strength 
and valor of every other soldier. Their strength, achievements, and 


praise he regards as gain to him, and honor to the whole army. But 


envy is a small insect, that creeps into small places—small heads and 
small hearts—and always succeeds in filling its apartments pretty 
well. Envy never likes to hear the praise of another, but when 
compelled to do so, it immediately relieves itself by telling some 
great thing its owner has done. Envy would rather a good cause 
shouid fail, than allow another to have the credit of its success. 
Envy can not endure that all should do well in a common enterprise 
for good, and receive its share of praise as a common inheritance, - 
but must build its fame on the ruins of some one else. The envious 
man is, therefore, doomed to incorrigible littleness, since great minds 
are never infested with vermin of this kind. 

3. To see a young preacher leave school, and loiter around for 
months, waiting for something to do, or for some Church to support 
him, is, to say the least, no symbol of greatness. If there is native 
force within him, it will find expression. He will go to work some- 
where with such momentum that the Churches will soon desire his 
services. If you do nothing till others move in your favor; if you 
are disposed to complain of neglect ; if you can not create a position 
for yourself; if you do not become a necessity to the community ; 
if you depend upon the Church for moral support, instead of sup- 
plying the moral support yourself, or, if you wear out faster than you 
wear zz—you are no great man. 

4. Do you long for some ecclesiastical title? How would the 
prenomen ev. suit you? or the cognomen D. D.? Would you 
study medicine awhile for the name Doctor—a cheap counterfeit of 
D. D2 Rabbi used to be no insignificant title, though a little under 
par with the Savior; it might be revived if a gentleman could do no 
better. But there’s Right Rev., Lord Bishop, His Holiness, His 
Grace, and Lord God, the Pope—as luther said of Leo X, “ Drunk 
all night, and Lord God the Pope in the morning.” The least 
craving for the most unostentatious of these honors from men, would 
vitiate your claim to be a great man. Only small men feel the need 
of such aid to give them consequence in the world. 

5. Some men expose their littleness by a manifest se/f-consciousness 
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while preaching. They never lose themselves in their subject, nor 
cease to think of their persons. Such little people seem to be con- 
scious of every thing around them, except the presence of so many 
detectives in the audience, who see their self-consciousness in such 
things as a desire to read the introductory chapter and hymns, but to 
get some one else to lead in prayer, in a clerical buttoning up, and above 
all, in a self-conscious countenance, indicating that the soul is under 
restrictions, reined and checked, and made to stand sentinel around 
a contemptible little body. Other indications of diminutiveness might 
be named, such as hobbyism, a tendency to focalize all religion in 
some favorite notion or practice, or in opposition to some single wrong, 
or a failure to shed, like the sun, the light and love of our sympa- 
thies over the world of mankind, no matter what their misfortunes 


or errors. 

Astronomers give us pretty good reasons for supposing that the 
planet Mars is inhabited by intelligences, perhaps like ourselves. If 
so, of course they are all animalcular to us, at this distance; and yet, 


if “the mind’s the standard of the man,” and they, like us, live in no 
pent-up Utica, but canvass a billion of worlds, calculate their dis- 
tances, weigh their pounds and ounces, etc., who would consider 
such a one a diminutive being? Then, if they are moral and re- 
ligious natures, and one of them—a Paul on Mars’ hill—be con- 
ceived of as preaching to other immortals, urging them to accept 
eternal life, and losing himself in the fervent advocacy of their 
spiritual interests, counting all things but loss that he might win 
souls from sin, and prepare them for the general assembly gathered 
from every kindred and nation and world—such a nature surely is 
next to divine in comprehending the situation, and in the grandeur of 
the enterprise to which he is committed. But right beside that Paul 
stands that “ Demas who loved that present world,” and gave up the 
enterprise for some temporal good, “seeks his own, not the things 
that are Jesus Christ’s.” He may still be preaching for a living, 
and trying to be a great animalcule. He is anxious to hear some- 
body praise his sermon ; likes to be called a man of talent, an orator ; 
dislikes to hear the praise of others ; is envious, self-conscious ; loves 
titles, tells jokes when he ought to be turning sinners to God, and 
so confines the operations of his soul within the limits of his little 
body. Mars is all he strives for, and gets but little of that, except a 
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grave. This is his route to greatness. ‘“ Measured by his soul” and 
its atomic purposes, how animalcular must such a one appear, 
whether on Mars or on Earth! If you are at all like this Demas, 
my clerical reader, you have missed the way to greatness. Earth 
has no comparison todescribe your moral and personal littleness. 
Were you housed, body, soul, and spirit, in a mustard-seed, or in 
the shell of an atom, you would then have more room than a lone 
minnow in the Mediterranean. You are less than a mathematical 
point—an utter nonentity—in comparison with him who seeks the 
honor that comes from God. 

But to be a true preacher of the Gospel on earth is more than to 
be an angel. God would move the universe in his defense. Noah 
outweighed the whole antediluvian world. Such a one may be per- 
secuted, and counted as “the filth and offscouring,” and scum of the 


world, yet “I will make thine enemies to come and bow before thy 
feet, and I will make them to know that I loved thee.’ Never was 
there such a seed-bed as this world, from which we may “ gather fruit 


unto eternal life.” Never again will it be so important to be industri- 
ous as during this only chance to lay up treasure in heaven.. Indolence 
now is the forfeiture of glory, honor, and immortality. Work while 
it is day. Pray for more of the Holy Spirit, more love for sinners, 
and for a closer walk with God, that you may “give account with 
joy and not with grief.” 





Fiction. 


V.—FICTION. 


SURVEY of the history of modern literature will bring to 
view three striking facts—the rapid growth of fiction, the 
large proportion of men of genius who have sought this field, and 
the immense influence it is exerting upon the social, civil, and moral 
world. Asa present and influential fact, it can not be ignored ; as a 
power in ‘the land, it is forcing itself upon the attention of all good 
and earnest men. That it has done good, immense good, no intelli- 
gent man will deny; but that it has not done as great evil, it would 
be most foolish to assert. Depraved and feverish views of life, with 
an utter destruction of all that is earnest, patient, and legitimate, in 
lives naturally noble, is to be seen in its effects, as well as the power- 
ful awakening of noble sentiments and conquering energies, of pub- 
lic conscience and wise statesmanship. With this mixture of moral 
good and moral ruin in the facts before us, together with the fact of 
our moral responsibility in the education of those under our care, we 
are compelled to ask, and to ask, too, with a determination to arrive 
at a practical decision in the matter, What are we to do about it? 
Shall we condemn it, and forego the good because of the evil it may 
do? This were as impossible as it would be weak and unwise. The 
reading of fiction may be regulated, as we may select the company 
our children may keep, but to prohibit the reading of it would be 
as futile an attempt as to prevent them from seeing company at all. 
On the other hand, to ignore our responsibility, and disregard the 
virtue and happiness of our children by failing to watch with cease- 
less vigilance that kind of reading which, almost more than all oth- 
ers, molds the character, were as cruel and ruinous, as to abandon 
them to the chance education of the street. To give careful and 
patient thought to this subject, then, is a necessity in order to avoid 
irreparable evil, and a duty in order to avail ourselves of the immense 
power for the good which can not be reached half so easily, nor half 
so effectually, in any other way. 
The instinct of Genius has felt, perhaps, rather than considered, 
the adaptation of fiction to the conveyance of great and practical 
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truths, while at the same time it charms the attention of whole na- 
tions to its lessons, and imparts them as clearly and forcibly to the 
simple and illiterate as it does to the learned and philosophical. As 
a fine art, it affords ample opportunity for creations of marvelous 
beauty, as far superior in strength of charm and moral worth to 
painting and sculpture, as the moral is to the material. It enables 
the artist to dramatize the more common and more quiet, though not 
the less strong and beautiful experiences and duties of life, as well as 
dramatic poetry enables him to depict the more stormy and violent, 
while the power of these gentler influences to enter into the inner 
being, and mold and temper the every-day life of common mortality, 
is incomparably greater than they are. There is nothing in this 
world of such intense and universal interest as a human soul strug- 
gling with the various experiences of life. But since the departure 
of innocence from our world, the blessed sense of shame demands 
that all the sacred things of the heart be shut in from profane eyes. 
If the eye be not veiled, the heart must. Its holy sanctuary is not 
open but to those who are sanctified to enter ; and its holy of holies 
rarely to be entered even by these. Yet within, though all unseen 
by the world, are vessels of gold, ever-burning lights, incense, be- 
wailing of sin, and prayer. If, therefore, we do not feel any very 
great interest in every one we meet, it is because we walk in a world of 
masks. Could we enter as thoroughly into the life and experiences 
of another as he does into his own, we would feel scarcely less interest 
in him and in his welfare than he does himself. Self-interest owes 
much of its force to self-intimacy. It is simply self-sympathy gener- 
ated by familiarity with one’s own experiences, purposes, and strug- 
gles, sharpened by an ignorance of those of all others. Whoever suc- 
cessfully leads us into the inner life of another, at once secures our 
attention and engages our interest in him, and if we find within him 
that which our consciences approve, of moral struggle and victory, we 
also pass, to a degree, through the same experience. It is this commu- 
nity of experience, reflection, and feeling that makes friendship possi- 
ble and life-long, which renders personal association so potent, and 
which gives to fiction its marvelous power both for good and evil, 
and makes it one of the leading means of the moral education of so- 
ciety. Indeed, it may fairly be said that if the writers of fiction do 
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not take the lead as moral teachers in this age, they at least occupy a 
most honorable position among them. 

Truths and principles which are the aliments of the soul, like the 
aliments of the body, can not become a part of our being until they 
are assimilated—mark the meaning of that word, made /zke to our 
nature—by being thoroughly vztalized. No moral principle can be 
said to be learned until the practical consequences of obedience and 
disobedience to its demands are so illustrated that all the sympathies 
and sentiments of our nobler nature are roused up to demand its rec- 
ognition, both for cur own self-respect and the defense and mainte- 
nance of the rights of others. This may be done through the long and 
dangerous process of learning by one’s own experience, or, we were 
going to say, through the experience of another; but experience, the 
chief acquired treasure of life, can neither be bequeathed nor inher- 
ited, simply because it is the verbal and not the substantive experi- 
ence—the struggling with difficulties and temptations, and not wise 
maxims only, which develop the mind and the heart. Any at- 
tempt, therefore, to set forth a moral principle, or virtue, which does 
not also set forth the struggle human nature will certainly encounter 
in applying it in the complications of practical life, will but feebly 
and obscurely accomplish its purpose. Every one familiar with the 
growth and history of English literature, knows that all the earlier 
writers for the young exhibited the virtues, not in the every-day life of 
imperfect men and women, but in allegories, wherein the virtues 
themselves walked in such pure, serene, but cold and untempted 
perfection, as could only be supposed in imaginary being of another 
sphere. They gained no victories over our enemies, because they 
had no struggle with them. They showed us the placid, emotionless 
life that might be lived in a world where no temptation dared to 
show itself, but they did not teach us how to fight these temptations 
in a world where they swarm. These books were so wondrously 
good it was next to impossible to read them. But where a writer 
clothes these virtues with flesh and blood ; makes them resolve and 
struggle, succeed and triumph, or fail and suffer; makes them take 
upon themselves our nature, and be tempted in all points like as we 
are, we are moved to the very depths of our being. We are encour- 
aged to the achievement of high things, when we have the example 
united to “like infirmities with ourselves.” What is the Golden Rule 
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but a rule to do this very thing—to clothe every question of right 
and wrong with the nature and life of a man ; bring it into the same 
relation to society which we sustain, and then ask ourselves what is 
demanded of it. The Golden Rule? Ay, is it! For by it we not 
only see the right more clearly, but all our sympathies are roused 
to enforce it. Until we can say, This is now bone of my bone and 
flesh of my flesh, we can find no adequate helpmeet for us even in 
the Garden of God. 

It is a striking fact, which only this principle can explain, that 
in the very Book in which God reveals to us his will, and the great 
spiritual forces which mold men’s lives to that will, he reveals them, 
for the most part, in human biography, or, rather, having briefly re- 
vealed them in the life, or some passage in the life of a man. It is 
a fact, also, which should prevent foo sweeping a denunciation of the 
introduction of imperfect characters into literature, that the Bible 
illustrates by bad characters as well as good ones, while not one of 
all its glorious men is perfect, and the noblest qualities of the very 
best of them are made visible and impressive by such temptation 
to be otherwise as only faith in God could overcome. Only he who 
was “tempted without sin” could bring perfection within the grasp 
of human sympathies and infirmities. True, we are saved by faith, 
but, while it is easy to read, Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things unseen, to understand this definition we 
must read, in the remainder of the chapter, of Abel, of Enoch, of 
Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, of Moses, who endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible; of those heroes who “out of weakness were 
made strong, waxed valiant in fight, and put to flight the armies of 
the aliens ;” the sublime reach and grasp of a faith that sacrificed 
the visible and present for the invisible and future; that dared, and 
smote, and fell for principle, shows, not only that they were men of 
whom the world is not worthy, but stirs our very souls, and expands 
our very being, until ze exclaim, With such a cloud of witnesses we 
will lay aside every weight, and the sin that doth so easily beset us, 
and run with patience the race that is set before us. 

However well conceived may be the idea in the mind of the artist 
when he begins his work, it will come out much more fully in his 
mind as he traces its lines and colors upon the canvas; and most 


obviously he can convey his idea to others in no way but that. The 
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sculptor may conceive the most touching and impressive subject, and 
he may settle in his imagination all the details of the group of figures 
by which he means to set it forth, but the delicate lineaments, in 
which is hidden all its power, come to him only as the work of mold- 
ing it progresses under his fingers. So he, who desires to set before 
the world a higher and better life than men are living, may have a 
good conception of what life ought to be, yet his idea perfects itself 
wonderfully in all the traits that make life strong and beautiful as he 
carefully elaborates the character, and by bringing it into the expe- 
riences that spring out of the various relations of life and society, he 
at once illustrates and tests the principle he is teaching. 

If it be objected that right in this living power of fiction lies a 
fearful danger, both of imparting false views of life, and giving to the 
young mind the strongest impulse in that wrong life—if this be said, 
then we say it is the very truth which the foregoing is meant to em- 
phasize. But we intended also to couple with that truth this one, 
that all methods of teaching bad principles and false estimates of a 
true and noble life are ruinous in the exact ratio of their success and 
energy in imparting them. The evil is in the vicious or ignoble life 
which is taught, and not in the method of teaching it. In rejecting 
the method entirely, we simply reject power for weakness, without 
getting clear of the evil. In not making a vigorous discrimination 
between a good and a bad book, we are guilty of an inestimable crime 
against those whose lives we have weakened or misled. 

The study of all the possibilities of the human soul, and the cre- 
ation of higher conceptions of life, is an inexhaustible field, wherein 
the masterpieces of genius can never be the limits of what may be 
done. And if only the conceptions d¢ higher ones, and show us a 
stronger, truer, and more royal life, the work of the writer will not 
be the mere pastime of genius, but the education and elevation of 
our race. It may be objected that the characters of history are truer 
to life than fictitious ones, and that certainly the galleries of history 
and society are full enough of high models to employ our study for 
a life-time. This undoubtedly is, in some sense, true ; but it does not 
follow that what little we read of in the one, or see in the life of the 
other, gives us as true and clear an idea of their lives as fiction may 
do. We see very little of their every-day existence, and what little 
we do see is merely on the outside, and even that is purposely so 
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put as to deceive us, or, at least, to veil the real life within. We see 
nothing of the high resolves and hard-fought battles with temptation, 
nothing of the keen disappointments and brave endurance, nothing 
of the unconquerable faith, which, though wounded almost to the 
death, rallies again in the very face of successful wrong. Of all these 
we see little or nothing in the men around us, while it is the very 
charm and power of fiction to show us their strength and working, 
as they really do work in every genuine hero. Nor does it follow, 
from this admission, that real characters may be truer to the life men 
do live, that therefore they are truer to the life men may live. What- 
ever we are—and at best it satisfies none of us—there is still some- 
thing better possible to us; and if that better thing be set clearly 
before us, it thereby becomes much more attainable, and is much 
more likely to be sought after. History furnishes no characters 
without imperfections, and generally the very strength which has 
made them historic is at the expense of moral rectitude. Many, 
and they are the most famous, lived lives that were essentially false, 
and were actuated by perniciously false views of life, with their ex- 
ample all the more mischievous for being vividly set forth and can- 
onized by fame. Better, a thousand-fold better, read the obscure but 
noble struggle of Jean Valjean than the brilliant, but vicious, career 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, rendered alluring and attractive by a sym- 
pathetic pen. We would by no means forget or underestimate the 
strength and beauty of the grand lives of the past; especially we 
would not forget the heroes of the Bible—heroes of most royal 
mien and port, and stamped with the signet of heaven’s approval. 
What we have learned and received, and heard and seen in them, we 
will do; and yet they themselves tell us to think, also, on whatever 
is true, and honest, and just, and pure; whatever is lovely, and what- 
ever is of good report, and whatever is a virtue, and whatever is 
praiseworthy. 

In claiming such high possible dignity and value for fiction, it is 
obvious that we can not have in mind the productions of mere Ro- 
mance writers—that brood of slimy reptiles that “come up into thy 
houses and into thy chambers, and into the houses of thy servants, 
and into thy kneading-troughs,” whose heroes—what a profanation 
of a glorious word !—are mere gamblers with fortune ; whose only in- 
fluence is to inebriate the soul, and demoralize all the patient energies 
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that must meet and conquer the realities of life, or die a miserable 
and ignoble death. All these are beneath high criticism, and, but 
for the depraving influence which they exert, beneath virtuous con- 
tempt. No vigilance against them can be too active; for no lan- 
guage can depict the wide-spread devastation that follows them. 
But we should not condemn all fiction because so much is unquali- 
fiedly vicious, any more than we should condemn all poetry because 
it has been made to pander to depraved tastes ; for, indeed, all are 
not of this nature. Many are far nobler, both in purpose and ex- 
ecution ; and we know no way of meeting the specious reasonings 
of the youthful mind in favor of the indiscriminate reading of novels 
than to draw closely the line between these two classes, and so fur- 
nish some clear principle by which the distinction can always be 
made. No advocacy of such reading is intended in this paper, for 
none is needed; no indiscriminate protest is intended, for it would 
as certainly be unheeded, as it would be felt to be unjust. Such a 
protest would be met by an appeal to the influence of the best class, 
and the reading of bad books would be defended by a reference to the 


good ones. Besides, is not the prostitution of this powerful medium 
of moral influence sufficiently common to call for a protest against 


so using it, as well as to attempt some criticism that will redeem it, 
by showing the natural laws and noble possibilities of this high art? 
A comprehensive classification will Show what we mean. 

First. There are those who from a large acquaintance with the 
past and present, are able to reflect society as it is, and to condense 
the picture within examinable limits, and so to exhibit its faults and 
. follies as to point them out to all the world, and thus shame them 
out of sight. These men group for us the leading social facts and 
feelings of the world around us; their keen eyes see what the or- 
dinary or preoccupied eye would never see, yet, once clearly seeing, 
will instantly recognize. They gather from a wider field than most 
men have either time or opportunity to explore, and bring within - 
a few hours’ reading the lesson of a life-time. They show how men 
do live, the structure and mutual working of society, the cruel 
tyranny which wealth unconsciously, and, to some extent, involun- 
tarily practices upon poverty, and much of the leanness, hungering, 
and fainting of human hearts on all the various levels of life. Is it 
asked, what good, what strong, manly thing, comes of all this? This 
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first: Seeing the multitudes, that they faint, and are as sheep with- 
out a shepherd, we have compassion on them, and at least pray the 
Lord of the harvest to send forth more laborers among them. It is 
a great thing even to have gained this sympathetic relation to 
society, and having gained this, the first and great step is taken to 
a certain and speedy relief of their needs. But very much more than 
this is gained. While here and there a blind critic is decrying Dick- 
ens, the world is looking back over his life-time and counting the re- 
forms which the history of England owes to his pen. If he “ quick- 
ened the charities” of his age, that effect has not ceased with making 
the heart better, and judgment more just, as indeed no effect could 
cease with that, but has produced results practical and positive 
enough to satisfy even those who can see no good but material 
advancement. 

Another class are those who zxferpret society. They not only 
show us its structure, but the tendencies and tyrannies of social cus- 
toms and political institutions. Such a one is Victor Hugo in his 
Les Miserables. Who, that has read it, has not seen and felt the 
working of miserable laws indiscriminately executed? And why 
were these bad laws? and zw/y were they so rigorously executed ? 
Certainly not because the men who did it were malicious in purpose 
or feeling, but simply because they were mistaken as to what was for 
the public good ; mistaken only because they knew almost nothing 
of the daily life and struggles of the people whom they were trying 
to reform, but really making worse. And not knowing these, they did 
not know, nor even study the causes which made them what they 
were—this great, crushing tyranny of wretchedness, and wretchedness 
without sympathy, inspiring deeds of desperation in the strong, hope- 
less yielding to surroundings in the weak—viciousness in all. That 
this tyranny of wretchedness did this work of degradation, and espe- 
cially ow it did it, could very well be shown in fiction, perhaps in 
no other way, and certainly in no way so well as that. It only re- 
mains to settle it that it gives an ordinarily faithful picture of this 
class, and the most obtuse can see the practical value of the informa- 
tion it gives. Les Miserables is not a book for mere pastime, but one 
to be studied by wise legislators, grave judges, and philanthropists. 

But the highest field, and one that requires the finest efforts of 
genius, is that which deals with individual character. He who can 
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fasten the attention upon a life of genuine, though quiet, uneventful 
strength, is immeasurably superior to him who can create nothing 
that does not derive all its interest from plot and counterplot, tin- 
seled with the splendor of circumstances. This marks the difference 
between feeble and enfeebling romance and fiction worthy of the 
name. If the “Cotter’s Saturday Night,” either as a poem, or as a 
picture, is at once a work of art and a moral influence, soothing and 
refreshing, with its strength of purity and wealth of beauty and hap- 
piness, the feverish discontent of ambition, so is Jeannie Deans, or 
Cordelia, or Agnes Wickfield. These, and all similar characters, 
teach us that the world is still full of those of whom it is not 
worthy, though they may be hid in social dens and caves. Blessed 
heroes and heroines! that come to the thousands who are ready to 
perish, or, worse yet, ready to give over a righteous life because vir- 
tue does not always find in this world its reward, and teach them a 
faith that looks beyond it to a world where the reward is as abundant 
and glorious as it is certain to be bestowed, most grandly do you 
show us how, with wine and oil, to go down to those who are fallen 
among thieves, and are half dead by the way, and call back their de- 


parting lives! 
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1.—Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews. By THos. HENry Hux ey, LL. D., 
F.R.S. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1870. 1I2mo. pp. 378. ° 


Most of these lectures are already familiar to American readers, as they 
have, from time to time, been published, in whole or in part, in our period- 
icals and newspapers. The reading public, however, will be glad to have 
them in their present form, as there is just now an unusual interest mani- 
fested in the subjects they discuss. 

Professor Huxley is the acknowledged leader of what may be appropri- 
ately called the “young men of science.” Every age has its peculiar type of 
men in every department of thought and action. These men perform their 
mission and pass away to give place to others, who begin their work at the 
point where the old men retired. This work of course requires a new type 
of mind, and will likely lead to new developments of truth. Hence, when 
we say that Professor Huxley is the leader of the young men of science, we 
mean to say that we have entered upon a new era in the scientific world, 
and that the men who are the thinkers and workers here are, in many 
respects, unlike those of fifty and a hundred years ago, and that the con- 
clusions to which they come must of necessity be far in advance of their 
predecessors. The works of God are inexhaustible. Hence we should 
never be astonished when new truths are discovered, or new applications 
made of truths already known. Nor should we become alarmed if these 
new truths should sometimes seem to be in conflict with the Bible. It has 
ever been the fashion of small theological knights to arm themselves with a 
superabundance of Pharisaical bigotry, and run a-tilt against every scientific 
explorer who happens to light upon something that was not understood by 
the Councils of Trent, Augsburg, and Westminster. What this age needs is 
truth, no matter whose religious system it overturns. 

It is, however, by no means certain that the Bible will be interfered with 
because some dogma of religion is upset as the car of progress rolls on its 
way. ‘Truth is never in conflict with itself; and if there should seem to be 
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a conflict between science and the Bible, it is only because we do not under- 
stand one or the other, or both. From the days of Galileo to*the present, 
every important new discovery in science, bearing on the generally received 
interpretations of the Bible, has furnished the occasion for an almost uni- 
versal outcry against the supposed mischievous innovation. Myriads of 
quills are at once put to work to stay the tendency of the deadly error. 
But who does not know that these controversies have always ended by more 
firmly establishing the Divine claims of both science and the Bible? When 
the smoke of the battle has cleared away, it is apparent to all that the more 
science gains the more thoroughly the truth of the Bible is vindicated. 

No one in the present century has produced a greater commotion among 
the Churchmen than has Professor Huxley. His lectures on the “ Physical 
Basis of Life,” and on “A Piece of Chalk,” are supposed to be full of theo- 
logical ‘heresy. But it is difficult for a candid and impartial mind to find 
any thing in them that is in serious conflict with even orthodoxy itself, to 
say nothing of what the Bible teaches. On the subject of the origin of life 
the most that the Professor affirms is only a probability. His theory of 
“protoplasm ” is as yet but a ¢/eory, and may never be demonstrated as fact. 
But should he ever be able to do this now somewhat doubtful thing, we are 
already willing to believe that it would soon be discovered that this fact is 
no more antagonistic to the Bible than a thousand other scientific discov- 
eries were, when their yelations to the Bible were properly understood. 

One evil has resulted from the discussions of both Huxley and Tyndall. 
A number of small minds, not able to grasp their thought, or else impatient 
for positive results, have rushed to settled conclusions, which Huxley and 
Tyndall would not dare accept. But this evil always follows in the path of 
any new movement, and is only an evidence of the impatience of men, or 
their incapacity to distinguish between the probable and actual. 

Professor Huxley’s style is remarkable for vigor and perspicuity. It in- 
dicates a mind of great activity. The treatment of abstruse scientific mat- 
ters is so skillful and vivacious that his book is not only highly instructive 
to the educated, but will doubtless prove intensely interesting to readers of 
very limited scientific attainments. It should be observed, however, that 
his style is excessively dogmatic, and to those who wish to be led smoothly 
along to conclusions, this will be objectionable. Still it would be difficult 
for such a man as Huxley, when intently pursuing a favorite theory, to write 
in any other style than he has done. Both his physics and metaphysics 
take shape largely from his own mental aptitudes. As a metaphysician he 
follgws Kant, Descartes, and Hume. He may not be an idealist precisely 
as Hume was, but his dogmatism is clearly of the same kind. His theory 
is that our knowledge of what we know and feel is nothing more than a 
knowledge of states of consciousness, some of which we refer to “self,” and 
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others to “not self ;” but both of these are hypothetical assumptions, “ the 
only absolute certainty being the existence of mind.” 

He denies that he is a materialist, but for the sake of the uniformity and 
progress of science, he prefers the materialistic terminology. His whole 
system may be generalized as follows: He recognizes, first, the personal 
consciousness, which reproduces itself externally, and gives an anthro- 
pomorphic aspect to the world ; and, second, the sensible experience, from 
which all science is derived. He thinks that the first of these gives the 
“person” as the ultimate basis of all reality, while the second gives a gener- 
alized force, which is at the same time matter. 

It is not difficult to see that such a system leads to results which Pro- 
fessor Huxley himself has not yet been willing to accept. And while we have 
little faith in his ever being able to harmonize his theory with either science 
or religion, we are not disposed to judge him in the matter of his supposed 
skepticism until we have had stronger evidence of it than we have yet had. 

In fact, such men as Professor Huxley scarcely ever reach any well-or- 
ganized system of either physics or metaphysics. They are pioneers in the 
work of investigation. They see only what is before them. ‘The intensity 
of their enthusiasm leads them past facts and principles already understood, 
and which are incompatible with the theories based upon only a horizontal 
view, so to speak, of Nature. When, however, the knowledge which they 
gather up shall be properly classified, and made to take its legitimate place 
in the great aggregation of discovery, it will be found to be an important 
part of the work of human progress in all that relates to the noblest in- 
terests of mankind. 





2—TZhe Early Years of Christianity. By E. DE PRESSENSE, D. D., author of 
“Jesus Christ; His Times, Life, and Work.” Translated by ANNIE HAR- 
woop. Zhe Apostolic Era. .New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 
I2mo. pp. 536. 

So many infidel works have recently been published that a re-exami- 
nation of the claims of Christianity becomes a necessity. The arguments of 
Paley, Butler, Leslie, Watson, etc., will always be valuable, we presume, 
but they fail to meet, in many respects, the phases of modern skepticism. 
Strauss, Rénan, etc., can not be set aside by the same kind of arguments 
which disposed of Hume, Voltaire, Volney, and Tom Paine. Hence we hail 
with pleasure this work of Dr. Pressensé, which will certainly prove to be a 
valuable contribution in defense of the Divine origin of the Christian religion. 

But this, in our estimation, is not its chief value. The Rationalism of 
the present day could be easily enough disposed of, if we had a normal 
Christianity with which to oppose it. This want must be felt by every one 
who has thought much on the subject. If we take Protestantism as the best 
representative of the Christian religion which we now have, we shall soon 
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find ourselves greatly confused by the diversity of doctrines and practices 
which is so prominent among the Protestant Churches. This is at once 
highly suggestive of wrong somewhere, and this wrong can be understood 
and corrected only by going back to the Apostolic era—to that age of the 
Church when we have every thing that relates to faith and practice without 


human additions or subtractions. 
The following remarks of Dr. Pressensé are highly suggestive at this 


point : 

“There is not a single religious party which does not feel the need either of confir- 
mation or of*transformation. All the Churches born of the great movement of the sixteenth 
century are passing through a time of crisis. They are all asking themselves, though from 
various stand-points, whether the Reformation does not need to be continued and de- 
veloped. Aspiration toward the Church of the future is becoming more general, more 
ardent. But for all who admit the Divine origin of Christianity, the Church of the future 
has its type and ideal in that great past which goes back not three, but eighteen centuries, 
To cultivate a growing knowledge of this, in order to attain a growing conformity to it, is 
the task of the Church of to-day. This is the path in which it will find liberty and holi- 
ness—those two attributes so closely linked together, and so necessary to enable the 
Church to rise to the height of its true vocation. In the same direction it must move, in 
order to make that advance in its theology which prudence and necessity alike dictate, and 
which will consist only in an ever-deepening appropriation of Apostolic doctrine. ‘Thus 
by a concurrence of circumstances, which reveal the manifest will of God, the attention of 
our age is directed to the question of the origin of Christianity.” 

These are words which should be heeded by every mind that earnestly 
desires the triumph of the Christian religion. We may not expect to find 
the true idea of that religion in any of the Protestant sects of the present 
day. We must pass the muddy stream of medizval superstition before we 
can reach the land of unadulterated truth. We must go even farther than 
this. We must pass by the periods of Ecumenical Councils, when patristic 
dogmatism obscured the beautiful simplicity of the Gospel, and gave us in 
its stead the decrees of the Councils of Chalcedon, Ephesus, Constantinople, 
and Nice. In fact, we can not stop this side of the Apostolic era. Hence, 
for this reason, if for no other, Dr. Pressensé’s book is of great value. 

Several questions which are at present in controversy he regards as set- 
tled by an appeal to Apostolic practice. Considering the fact that he be- 
longs to a Pedobaptist Church, the following testimony concerning baptism 
does credit to both his head and heart. He says: 

“ Baptism, which was the sign of admission into the Church, was administered by im- 
mersion. ‘The convert was plunged beneath the water, and as he rose from it he received 
the laying on of hands. These two rites corresponded to the two great phases of con- 
version, the crucifixion of the old nature preceding the resurrection with Christ. Faith 
was thus required of every candidate for baptism. The idea never occurred to Paul that 
baptism might be divorced from faith—the sign from the thing signified—and he does not 
hesitate, in the bold simplicity of his language, to identify the spiritual fact of conversion 
with the act which symbolized it—‘ We are buried with Christ by baptism into death,’ he 
says, Rom. vi, 4. With such words before us, we are compelled either to ascribe to him, in 
spite of all else that he has written, the materialistic notion of baptismal regeneration, or 
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to admit that with him faith is so intimately associated with baptism that in speaking of the 
latter he includes the former, without which it would be a vain form. ‘The writers of the 
New Testament all ascribe the same significance to baptism. It presupposes with them in- 
variably a manifestation of the religious life, which may differ in degree, but which is in 
every case demanded. Acts ii, 38; viii, 13-17, 37, 38; x, 473 xvi, 14, 15, 33. ‘The bap- 
tism which saves us,’ says St. Peter, ‘is not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but 
the answer of a good conscience toward God, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ.’ 

“In these times, when the organization of the Church was still, in many respects, unde- 
fined, baptism was equivalent to the profession of faith. Administered in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, as a solemn sign of conversion, it had all the value of an explicit confession of 
the Christian faith, especially at a time when its observance was sure to bring down re- 
proach and persecution. It is further probable that before receiving baptism the convert 
made a short profession of his faith: this was that answer of a good conscience toward 
God, spoken of by St. Peter. This custom was quite habitual in the second century, and 
there is every reason to suppose it originated in the first. This simple and popular con- 
fession of faith has been erroneously confounded with the Apostle’s Creed, which is of 
much later date. That creed is nothing more than an expansion of the baptismal formula, 
which received gradual additions till it became a rule of faith. 

Regarded from the Apostolic point of view, baptism can not be connected either with 
circumcision or with the baptism administered to proselytes to Judaism. Between it and 
circumcision there is all the difference which exists between the Theocracy, to which ad- 
mission was by birth, and the Church, which is entered only by conversion. It is in direct 
connection with faith; that is, with the most free and most individual action of the human 
soul. As to the baptism administered to the Jewish proselytes, it accompanied circum- 
cision, and was of like import. It purified the neophyte and his family from the defilements 
of Paganism, and sealed his incorporation and that of his children with the Jewish Theoc- 
racy: its character was essentially national and theocratic. Christian baptism is not to be 
received, any more than faith, by right of inheritance. This is the great reason why we 
can not believe that it was administered in the Apostolic age to little children. No positive 
fact sanctioning the practice can be adduced from the New Testament ; the historical proofs 
alleged are in no way conclusive. ‘here is only one case affording any ground for doubt ; 
and those who attach more importance to the general spirit of the new covenant than to 
the isolated text, unhesitatingly admit that it is of no force.” 


The doubtful case referred to in the concluding sentence of the above 
quotation is that of the baptism of the family of Lydia, and this is declared 
to “lose its doubtful character” when the circumstances are all taken into 
account. Thus we have the most unequivocal testimony from this dis- 
tinguished French scholar and theologian as to the position baptism occu- 
pied in the Primitive Church. With respect to the action, subject, and 
design of this ordinance, Pressensé is far in advance of most of the writers 
with whom he is religiously connected. And it is a source of congratulation 
to those in this country who are earnestly contending for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, to find in the Old World a co-laborer so able and 
candid. 

The style of his book is really fascinating. The French always excel 
in clearness of statement and vivacity, but Pressensé adds a conscientious 
earnestness which can. not fail to give his book a wonderful influence. The 
translation seems to have been carefully and faithfully made, and altogether 
it is one of the most readable and useful books on the subject of the Chris- 


tian religion that has appeared during the year. 
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3.—Prophecy a Preparation for Christ: Eight Lectures Preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in the year 1869, on The Hampton Foundation. By R. 
PAYNE SMITH, D. D., Regius Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & 


Co. I2mo. pp. 397. 


This volume discusses, con amore, one of the most important questions 
of the age. In view of the progress of the destructive school of criticism, 
it will scarcely be denied that such a discussion is needed. Prophecy has 
always furnished one of the strongest proofs of the supernatural origin of 
Christianity. ” Hence it is not at all singular that modern Rationalism should 
seek to destroy the force of this evidence. The German critics have con- 
tributed most in this direction. Even semi-evangelical writers have given 
up enough to warrant them in abandoning every thing. 

The German method of attack has been somewhat as follows: Some one 
of the prophetic books has been selected—Isaiah for example. The first 
twelve chapters are declared to be undoubtedly genuine, but “ disfigured by 
glosses, transpositions, interpolations,” etc. This allows every critic to ac- 
cept as true just as much as he pleases, which is generally not very much. 
The position of these chapters having been settled, we are invited to con- 
sider the claims of the next section, beginning with the thirteenth chapter 
and ending with the thirty-seventh. These are declared to be “ mere flying 
leaves,” put together without any method, and were written, perhaps, by the 
“ Great Unknown” at Babylon, about the time Cyrus took that city. The 
two next chapters were written either by Jonah or Jeremiah, and so on for 
quality as well as quantity, until the whole book is disposed of in a way 
which leaves it no authority whatever in determining the divine character of 
the Christian religion. Now, all this might have some semblance of truth, 
were it not that these critics are constantly at war among themselves as to 
every position taken. ‘This fact of itself leads us to at once doubt the valid- 
ity of the criticism. But this is not all. When the reasoning of these crit- 
ics is subjected to a careful analysis, as it is in the volume before us, we are 
led to wonder why men of ordinary intelligence will insist upon theories so 
utterly absurd. 

Dr. Smith has performed a work for which Christians every-where should 
feel thankful. The following paragraph gives us the key to his whole line 


of argument: 


“There exists in the Old Testament an element which no criticism on naturalistic prin- 
ciples can either account for or explain away. ‘That element is Prophecy ; and I have en- 
deavored to prove that its force does not consist merely in its predictions, These are nu- 
merous, special, precise, and have been fulfilled with marvelous exactness, and yet not in 
such a way as any one, Jew or Gentile, had expected before the fulfillment came. But 
prophecy means more than this. There is throughout the Old ‘Testament a special presence 
of God, preparing for the fulfillment of a gracious purpose on his part to restore man toa 
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higher state of perfection and happiness, than that from which he fell. The Bible begins 
by describing man as standing in a nearer relation to God than any other created being on 
this earth. It describes his first estate of innocency, his fall, and the promise given by God 
of his restoration. We assert that throughout the Old Testament there is an express and 
manifest working of the Deity for the accomplishment of this promise. Virtually, the 
promise meant that God would give man a true religion ; and a true religion implies such a 
knowledge of God, and of his purposes toward us, and of our relation to him, as will suffice 
for the wants of the soul. It implies, too, the bestowal of sufficient aid to enable us to 
fulfill our obligations to God, and of some farther means for the purification of the con- 
science from the stain of sin, and for the raising of the soul from its present degradation to 
a fitness for the reception of God’s mercies. We assert that Christianity is the sole religion 
upon earth which fulfills these necessary conditions ; and, further, that God has given us 
the sole satisfactory proof that it is the true religion by pledging his own attributes in its 
behalf.” 


It is further declared that prophecy is one of the ways by which God 
gives this “pledge,” without which the proof would fall short of our needs, 
for it is clear that no religion could claim authority over the conscience 
which had no higher evidences to offer than the “probabilities of human 
reason.” It is not denied that there may be such a thing as a merely nat- 
ural religion, but such a religion can not bring us into a “near contact with 
God,” and give us “peace and happiness in union with him.” Christianity 
is just the religion we need. And being a supernatural religion, “a prepa- 
ration like that in the Old Testament was necessary” to introduce it. “Men 
could not have believed in a doctrine so marvelous as the divinity of Christ, 
unless the way had been prepared for it by a dispensation in which God’s 
presence was manifested in a supernatural way.” 

The discussion is conducted in a straightforward, candid manner. Real 
difficulties are frankly stated, and as frankly examined, while the mere quib- 
bles of theological tricksters are shown up in a way that leaves nothing more 
to be said. The book can scarcely fail to have a good influence in staying 
the skepticism of the times. 





4.—The Theology of Christ. From his Own Words. By JosepH P. THompson. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 8vo. pp. 295. 

Until recently the subject of Christology has occupied comparatively 
very little attention since the Lutheran reformation. The patristic and 
medizval Churches were greatly exercised over this subject, but since the 
great Protestant Reformation theologians have been mainly occupied with 
the subjects of anthropology, soteriology, and zschatology. Within the 
last few years, however, there has been a new interest awakened concern- 
ing the person and mission of Christ. In all that relates to his personality 
and his influence upon the present and future, there has been a new interest 
created. This fact is valuable, as indicating the present direction of relig- 
ious minds. The people are clearly trying to get away from the questions 
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of Original Sin, Fore-ordination and Election, Special and Direct Operations 
of the Holy Spirit, etc., and are looking to Jesus as “the author and finisher 
of their faith.” This is as it should be, and we shall hope for better re- 
sults by and by than are even now manifest. 

Mr. Thompson does not attempt to give us a life of Christ, but rather to 
evolve from his own words the doctrine that he taught. This is both an 
important and difficult task. It is important, because the subject is of 
the greatest interest, and nothing of the kind has ever been before at- 
tempted in the English language. It is difficult because the student of the- 
ology has become so familiar with the human language of the subject that 
he finds it almost impossible to confine himself in his investigations exclu- 
sively to the words of Christ. 

While Mr. Thompson’s book is not free from objection, it is, neverthe- 
less, a valuable contribution to religious literature. Indeed, we regard it 
in many respects a remarkable book, especially as illustrating the very 
great progress made in forming correct views concerning the Christian 
religion. 

We would like to give a full and careful analysis of Mr. Thompson’s 
entire argument, but our space at present forbids. We can not, how- 
ever, refrain from quoting what he says in relation to those who reject 
Christ. It is certainly a Scriptural idea that makes man’s will alone hinder 
salvation : 


“The whole world might be saved, but, alas! not all the world will be saved! Jesus 
Christ, the Savior of the world, has pictured the dread and final separation of mankind 
into two classes at the last judgment, and has declared that the wicked ‘shall go away into 
everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.’ 

“Here is a limitation in the actual results of salvation—but whence does this arise ? 
What is the turning-point, the dividing line? Does Christ himself desire to save only one- 
tenth of the human race? or one-fourth? or one-half? Did he not die for all? Has he not 
invited all ? 

“ Whence comes the difference? We are brought back for an answer to that pivot of 
human character, the will, as the turning-point of destiny. It is just the question of believ- 
ing or not believing. Believing on the Lord Jesus Christ as the Savior from sin, is the be- 
ginning of that new life which is salvation, Without this free committal of his soul to 
Christ, ‘one can not so muchvas start in the new life ; and, therefore, if the man himself, un- 
der the light of the Gospel, the invitations of Christ, the drawing of the Father, does not 
turn and believe, his deliverance from sin is an impossibility. This is no arbitrary ruling of 
the Creator, it is the law under which the soul exists by the necessity of its moral constitution. 
It is not that God created any soul with the intent that it should perish, nor that he either 
dooms or leaves any to perish by limiting or withholding on his part the provision of salva- 
tion ; for ‘God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved.’ Why, then, is not the whole world zfso facto saved? How 
comes it that any are condemned? The evangelist has answered this question in terms 
which, if they be not the very words of Christ, are the logical complement to his own state- 
ment of the condition of salvation—' He that believeth on him is not condemned ; but he 
that believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name of the 
only-begotten Son of God.’ His non-acceptance of the only possible deliverance from sin 
leaves him to the consequences of sin, in condemnation and death.” 
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5.—The Scripture Doctrine of the Person of Christ. Freely Translated from 
the German of W. F. GEss, with many Additions by J. A. REUBELT, D. D., 
Professor in Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. Andover: Warren 
F. Draper. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 1870. 12mo. pp. 456. 

SucH a work as this challenges a much lengthier notice than we can 
now give it. It is a book which ought to be read carefully. In fact, it will 
bear a second reading quite well. The subject it discusses is the subject of 
all subjects in which we should be interested. Around the “person of 
Christ ” gathers all the past, present, and future. Hence he is truly styled 
the “ Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end.” 

The leading topics will indicate somewhat the scope of the work. We 
have “The Testimony of Jesus as to his being the Son of God ;” “The Con- 
fession of the Jewish Churches concerning the Divine Nature of Jesus ;” 
“The Testimony of the Risen Savior as to His Divine Sonship, as given 
by Paul and John ;” “The Testimony of the Apostles concerning Jesus 
compared with the Self-Testimony of Jesus while on Earth ;” “ The Historic 
Character and Evidence of the Self-Testimony of Jesus ;” “The Personality 
of the Holy Spirit ;’ “The Divine Sonship ;’ “The Real Humanity of 
Jesus while on Earth ;” “The Sinlessness of Jesus ;” “The Divine Glory of 
the Earthly Jesus,” etc. 

The section on the “ Development of the Son of God” is the most im- 
portant in the book. The errors of the so-called orthodox view of this sub- 
ject are thoroughly exposed. According to the common view Jesus was @ 
God and a man, with two sets of self-consciousness, will, and intellect, while 
the Jesus of the New Testament is declared to be ove Person, with one seif-* 
conscioustiess, ove Ego. Hence the volume unhesitatingly places the Christ 
of the schools and the Christ of the New Testament in antagonism, and 
claims to present the Christ in whom we are to believe as only Divine in- 
spiration has done. 

Professor Reubelt gives us two valuable essays in an Appendix, namely, 
the “History of the Dogma of the Incarnation,” and the “Origin of the 
Human Soul.” The work, as a whole, is deeply interesting, especially to 
thoughtful readers. We heartily commend it to all who have a taste for 
thorough discussion. 





6.—The Origin of Civilization and the Primitive Condition of Man; Mental and 
Social Condition of Savages. By StR JOHN LuBBOCK, Bart. M. P., F. R.S., 
Vice-President of the Ethnological Society, Fellow of the Linnzan, Geo- 
logical, Entomological, and other Societies. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co. 1870. 8vo. pp. 380. 
Sir JoHn Luppock has, in a volume entitled “ Pre-Historic Times,” dis- 
cussed with very great clearness and ability the evidence that remains of 
man’s condition previous to the age of authentic history. In the present 
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work he presents a view of the existing inferior races ; discussing in a 
thoughtful and discriminating manner the condition, social and mental, of 
savage tribes. 

The work, as a whole, condenses a vast amount of valuable material as 
well as presents some interesting new matter. The chapter on the “ Relig- 
ion of Savages” is woythy of special mention. While he regards the evi- 
dence that there are some tribes wholly without a religion of any kind as 
almost overwhelming, still he is inclined to think that this conclusion may be 
reached through a misunderstanding of the term religion, as applied to these 
tribes. It has long been a theory of some distinguished writers that man 
can not without special revelation come into possession of moral ideas. We 
do not now propose to examine this question. Still it may be worth while, 
in the examination of a matter so grave as this, to ask the question whether 
people who are so backward as to be unable to count their own fingers are 
sufficiently developed, mentally, to retain a moral idea, no matter how con- 
veyed? The fact that men are found without some kind of religion has 
nothing whatever to do, in our judgment, with the proposition usually sup- 
posed to be established by this proof. 

Not only is the subject of Ethnology just now awakening a new interest, 
but the more important subject of Anthropology is challenging the attention 
of the best minds of both Europe and America. We hail this work of Sir 
John Lubbock as a valuable contribution to a better understanding of both 
these subjects. 





7.—Companions of My Solitude. By ARTHUR HELPS. From the seventh Lon- 
don edition. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 16mo. pp. 276. 


One of the healthy signs of the literature of the times is the increasing 
fondness among readers for a class of books of which “ Companions of My 
Solitude” is a good type. A good book of this kind is more eagerly sought 
for and read than many novels that are considered first-class. 

We say this is a healthy sign, because it indicates a desire to be instructed 
as well as entertained—to deal with life in real earnest, rather than to view 
it in fictitious representations. The people need plain, direct talk. It is far 
better for them to keep company with a good, earnest, healthful.author, than 
the characters which his fancy may create. However well these characters 
may act and talk, they can never address the reader with the same direct- 
ness that the author can. There is always a consciousness of a third party 
between such characters and the reader, which materially interferes with 
the influence intended to be exerted. 

In “Companions of My Solitude” we have many of the characteristics 
which distinguished “ Friends in Council.” Mr. Helps is evidently a close 
observer of the affairs of human life, and has a way of putting his reflections 
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together that makes his books very charming reading. His writing in the 
first person singular has a strange fascination about it, and as he relates 
his own experience we are constantly made to realize that. this experience 
is, in many respects, a common inheritance. 

The style is exceedingly chaste, and every thing is presented in such an 
easy and yet original way, that you are borne along,almost unconsciously 
while accompanying the author in his solitary rambles. 





8.—Work-day Christianity ; or, The Gospel in the Trades. By ALEXANDER 
CLARK. With an introductory note by WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Phila- 
delphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. Springfield, Ohio: Methodist 
Publishing House. Pittsburg: S. A. Clark & Co. 1871. 12mo. pp. 300. 


To bring the Christian religion in all of its practical details to the com- 
prehension of the common people should be the highest aim of every Chris- 
tian teacher. It is said of Christ that the common people heard him gladly, 
and the reason of this is no doubt chiefly because he used such simplicity 
of speech. If he was talking to farmers, he used such illustrations as they 
were familiar with ; if to lawyers, or any other class of persons, he was 
equally happy in the selection of his metaphors. This is certainly the best 
method of teaching, and Mr. Clark has used it with consummate skill in the 
volume before us. The carpenter, brick-layer, founder, machinist, potter, 
glass-maker, the pilot, printer, weaver, and the day-laborer will all find them- 
selves personally addressed and counseled in a way that can not but prove 
valuable to those who have the hearing ear and the understanding heart. 

While some would be glad to see a more thorough treatment of rudi- 
mental matters that enter into the Christian life, still we think that all must 
admit the book is exceeding valuable just as it is. Every chapter is worthy 
to be carefully studied, while there are many passages through the book 
that are not only valuable for the truth they contain but are fine illustrations 
of a beautiful sententious style. We hope the work will have an extensive 
circulation. 





9.—Bible Notes for Daily Readers: A Comment on Holy Scripture. By Ezra 
M. Hunt, A. M., M. D. In Two Volumes. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co. 1870. Royal octavo. pp. 576-794. 

Tue plan of this work is certainly peculiar, but will, we think, be found 
very convenient for popular use. The author has tried to keep in view the 
design of the Bible as a whole, and hence the bearing of the different parts 
and order of arrangement are such as to present a Divine history and proof 
of the doctrine revealed for our salvation and sanctification. This. is cer- 
tainly an important matter in a useful commentary on the Scriptures. 

Another thing will commend this work to all persons who have thought 

VoL. III.—.g 
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much about the popular want which it aspires at least partially to supply. 
It is free from the usual prolixity which characterizes works of its kind. 
The author says what he has to say as briefly as it can be said with per- 
spicuity.. Most commentaries are stuffed with circumlocutions and _bur- 
dened with erudition. This one is an earnest protest against both of these 
things. 

In fact, in many places Dr. Hunt’s work is very little more than a dic- 
tionary, giving only the meaning of words. It will, however, be found quite 
convenient, even for scholars, as a book of reference, and for popular use 
must be of very great advantage. We do not propose to enter upon a crit- 
ical examination of the author’s interpretations of Scripture, but we will 
say, in general terms, that we think them for the most part characterized 
by fairness and good judgment. 





10.—TZhe Monitions of the Unseen, and Poems of Love and Childhood. By JEAN. 
INGELOw. Author’s edition. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 16mo. 
pp. 172. 

Ir is impossible to do justice to Jean Ingelow’s poems in the space of an 
ordinary notice. There is so much variety and character in what she has 
written that every poem becomes a distinct subject for criticism. She is cer- 
tainly no ordinary poet, and we think that, next to Mrs. Browning, she has 
written more poetry that will live than any female poet of the present cen- 
tury. While her poems do not lack strength, they are more distinguished 
for sweetness and tenderness. They display the truest characteristics of 
the womanly nature. Another characteristic we wish to mention: In read- 
ing Jean Ingelow we are almost constantly surprised at the new and original 
turn things are made to take. This is true also of the very words she uses. 
Frequently the finest effect is produced by the introduction of a word which 
a less original poet would never have thought of. She creates, in some re- 
_ spects, a new language, as well as new ideals of beauty. 

The volume before us is beautifully printed and spiritedly illustrated, and 
will doubtless be welcomed by all who have a love for the true, beautiful, 


and good. 





11.—Expository Thoughts on the Gospels. For family and private use. With 
the text complete. By the Rev. J. C. Rye, B. A., Christ Church, Oxford, 
Vicar of Stradbroke, Suffold, England. St. John, Vol. IT. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1870. 12mo. pp. 382. 


THIS commentary can not be said to be scholarly, and yet is sufficiently 
so for popular use. The author is evidently an intelligent, earnest student 
of the Word of God, and, also, what is quite noticeable, he has positive con- 
victions, and is not afraid to speak them out. The knotty passages are all 
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discussed with the utmost frankness, and while you may not always agree 
with the exposition, you need have no trouble in understanding the faith of 


the writer. 

Mr. Ryle’s mind is eminently of the practical type, and for this reason 
we doubt whether he is as well fitted to treat John’s record as other portions 
of the New Testament. John requires an expositor who is able to sympa- 
thize with his subjective way of presenting truth. This, we think, Mr. Ryle 
is not always capable of doing. His expositions, however, are generally 
suggestive, and will be of service to all who wish to understand the Word 
of God. 





12.—Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians: Critical, Doctrinal, and 
Homiletical Commentary. By JOHN PETER LANGE, D. D. American 
Edition. Edited by PHtLip ScHaFrr. New York: Chas. Scribner & Co. 
TuIs volume is quite unlike the one we have just noticed. It is, how- 
ever, characterized by the same thorough scholarship and general acquaint- 
ance with Biblical literature for which the preceding volumes of the series 
have been distinguished. For popular use there is entirely too much in 
these volumes. But this is not the intention of the work, and hence it 
should not be judged by this standard. Doctor Lange is aiming to make 
an exhaustive commentary for men who have need for such a work. And 
it must be evident to every candid mind that, so far, he has met the expec- 
tation of those for whom he writes. It is easy enough to say that the work 
might be better in this or that respect. But we have no right to judge of a 
literary performance except as we take into consideration the design of the 
author. When this is done, we are satisfied that any competent judge will 
accord to Dr. Lange’s work a very high position. 
The present volume is of unusual interest, and will be found to contain 
much valuable matter not in the German edition. 





13.—History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M. A., Late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Popular edition. Volumes XI and XII. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 1I2mo. 

WE are glad to be able to announce that this popular edition of Froude’s 
inimitable history is now complete. Thé twelve volumes give us the most 
interesting discussion we have ever had of the most important period of 
English history. Much new light has been thrown on many controverted 
questions, and though we may not always be willing to accept Mr. Froude’s 
conclusions, we are compelled to admit that generally he is fair enough in 
his treatment of historical material, and that he has shown most commend- 
able industry in his researches through the libraries of Europe. 

The work is simply invaluable. It is a legacy alike to the English people 
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and the English language. In style it is as interesting as a novel, and re- 
produces the scenes and characters of the great Elizabethan age, which 
makes that age almost a real presence to the reader. 





14.—Grace Aguilar’s Works. In seven volumes. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1870, 12mo. 

WE are truly thankful to Messrs. Appleton & Co., for this new and beau- 
tiful edition of the works of one of the sweetest and purest writers in the 
English language. It is doubtful whether any author ever knew the female 
heart better than Grace Aguilar. Hence all her works are characterized 
by a masterly analysis of the secret springs of woman’s nature. In “Home 
Influence,” “‘The Mother’s Recompense,” and “ Woman’s Friendship,” her 
great power in this respect is especially noticeable. “Home Scenes and 
Heart Studies,” and “The Women of Israel,” are also strongly marked 
with her peculiar genius. 

In fact, all her works are full of true feeling, taste, and earnest elo- 
quence, and would make a most profitable substitute in the libraries of 
our young ladies for the miserable trash which too often finds a place there. 
We hope that this cheap edition of these excellent works will freely circu- 
late, for such books can not fail to exert a good influence. 





15.—Our Father in Heaven: The Lord’s Prayer Explained and Illustrated. A 
Book for the Young. By Rev. J. H. Witson, M. A., Barclay Church, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1870. 
16mo. pp. 325. 

THERE is a class of books that are fitly enough described by the word 
“useful.” They contain nothing that is original. They are, however, well 
enough for a Sunday-school Library, or for the Sunday reading of pious 
people who stay away from Church. We say such books are useful, because 
‘ they fill a place which it seems necessary to fill in the present state of 
society. 

We do not say that the volume before us has no higher claims than the 
books we have described, but we do say, if we were hard pressed for a book 
to fill a vacant number in a library made up of the class we have indicated, 
we would not be long in selecting Mr. Wilson’s very pretty little volume, 
containing, as it does, some very pretty pious reading. 


16.—The Bazaar Book of Decorum: The Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, 
and Ceremonials. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 16mo. pp. 278. 


WE have had so many books upon manners, etc., and so many that are 
altogether worthless, that we took up the present volume with many misgiv- 
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ings as to its value; and yet a few pages, read in almost any part of the 
book, will serve to show that it is based upon good sense, and abounds in 
practical suggestions that ought to be of service, especially to those who are 
just entering society. Of course no formal rules can take the place of good 
breeding, nor can any other instruction supersede that which is to be ob- 
tained at home. Still, there are some matters of considerable consequence 
which are often neglected here, and which this book well supplies. 

A considerable portion of the matter in the book appeared first in 
“Harper’s Bazar,” one of the ablest conducted papers of its kind in the 
world. This of itself is a sufficient guarantee that the book is of real value, 
and we therefore commend it to those who have need of such a work. 





17.—The Rob Roy on the Fordan, Nile, Red Sea, and Gennesareth, etc. A Ca- 
noe Cruise in Palestine and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 
MAcGREGOR, M. A. With Maps and Illustrations. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. 1870. 8vo. pp. 464. 
Tuis is decidedly one of the most entertaining books of the year, but is 
almost as well described in the title-page as can be done in a notice of any 
thing like reasonable length. The book must be read to be understood ; 


you must follow the hero with his little boat through all his strange ad- 
ventures. This can be done with profit only by reading the book, illus- 
trated as it is with so many excellent maps and fine engravings. We heartily 
commend it as one of the most readable and instructive books of travel that 
has recently appeared from the press. 





18.—Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea. Translated by ELLEN FROTHINGHAM. 
With Illustrations. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 16mo. pp. 165. 


It is no very easy task, under the most favorable circumstances, to make 
good English hexameter verse ; and we suppose the difficulty is increased 
by having to translate from a foreign language. Nor is it certain that any 
special help is gained, if the verse is hexameter in the original. Miss Froth- 
ingham has certainly been successful enough in rendering the German hex- 
ameter of Goethe’s beautiful idyl into the same verse in English. And 
Messrs. Roberts & Brothers have been equally successful in presenting us 


her work in the most beautiful style of the printer’s art. 
e 





NoTE.—In our notice of Professor Cocker’s “Christianity and Greek Philos- 
ophy,” in the October number, 1870, by some unaccountable oversight we stated 
that the Professor held to the doctrine that “the idea of God, in its completeness, 
is a simple, direct, and immediate intuition of the reason alone,” etc., when, in 
fact, this is just what he denies. It is but simple justice that this correction 
should be made. 
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19.—Le Roi des Fuifs. Par, HtPPOLYTE RODRIGUES. (The King of the Jews. 
By HIPPOLYTUS RODRIGUES.) Paris: Michel Levy. 1870. 8vo. pp. 254. 

One of the worst books we have for a long while laid eyes on is this of 
M. Hippolyte Rodrigues. Bombastic in style, untrustworthy in the citation 
of historical sources, lame in argument, and unscrupulous in the means 
taken to support a foregone conclusion, it soils the paper on which it is 
printed. The purpose of the book is to place Jesus in line with the various 
pretenders to the Messiahship, who at different periods placed themselves 
at the head of turbulent multitudes, and were in one form and another put 
to death by the Roman government. 

We give one chapter entire, (chapter vii, part ii.) It is short and com- 
prehensive, exhibiting completely the style and value of the work. It bears 
the following title: “THe APPEAL TO ARMS;” and reads verbatim: 

“Here all commentary is useless. ‘Fear not them which kill the body.’ Matt. x, 28. 
‘ He that findeth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.’ 
Matt. x, 39. ‘The very hairs of your head are all numbered.’ Matt. x, 30. ‘From the 
days of John the Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the vio- 
lent take it by force.’ Matt. xi, 12. ‘He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’ Matt. xi, 
15. ‘Now is the judgment of this world; now shall the prince of this world be cast out.’ 
John xii, 31. 

“The prince of this world at this time was clearly the Roman Emperor, and the follow- 
ing verses show sufficiently that it was not a matter that concerned Satan, but the Roman 
prince. Would he have needed a sword to make war against Satan ? 

“* Then he said unto them, he that hath a purse take it, and likewise his scrip; and he 
that hath no sword, let him sell his garment and buy one.’ Luke xxiii, 36. ‘If any man serve 
me, let him follow me; and where I am, there also shall my servant be; and if any man 
serve me, him will my Father honor.’ John xii, 26. ‘But those mine enemies, which would 
not that I should reign over them, bring hither, and slay them before me.’ Luke xix, 27. ‘And 
the Jews’ passover was at hand, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem.’ John ii, 13.” 


We think our readers. will agree with us that we can spend our time more 
profitably than in arguing against a man who is capable of such a vile cari- 
cature as this chapter presents. The view of Jesus which represents him 
as a revolutionary leader is not new; therefore the book has not even the 
charm of a new sensation. Nearly a hundred years ago, Lessing published 
the celebrated “ Wolfenbuettel Fragments,” extracts from a work written by 
Hermann Samuel Reimarus, the last and longest of which was “On the 
Plan and Purpose of Jesus and his Disciples,” and attempted to show that’ 
the end they had in view was a political one. 

With M. Rodrigues the object seems to be to exculpate the Jews from 
all complicity with the condemnation and crucifixion of Jesus. On this 
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point also he has nothing new to present. The brochure, by Dr. Ludwig 
Philippson, which appeared in 1866, under the title, “ Haden wirklich die 
Fuden Fesum gekreuzigt ? (Did the Jews in reality crucify Jesus ?)” covered 
the whole ground from that point of view, and had the advantage of decent 
and scholarly presentation. 

If M. Rodrigues’ genius had developed itself in the direction of sawing 
wood, or hoeing potatoes, he might possibly have been of some service’ to 
mankind ; as a writer of books, if this be a fair sample of his authorship, 
he is simply a public nuisance. 





20.—Fesuitenmoral. Aus den Quellen dargestellt von DR. FRANZ HUBER. (The 
Ethics of the Jesuits, exhibited from the Sources, by DR. FrRANciIs Hu- 


BER.) Berne, 1870. 8vo. pp. xii, 392; Notes, pp. 92. 

Tus is an important work by the author of the celebrated book on 
“The Pope and the Council,” (Janus.) If we mistake not the discussion 
as to the ethics of the Jesuits was revived a year or two since in the con- 
troversy between Archbishop Purcell and the Rev. Mr. Vickers. We ap- 
prehend that if some desperately wicked person should undertake the 
translation of Dr. Huber’s work he might reasonably expect a vial or two 
of the Archbishop’s peculiar wrath to be poured out upon him. 

Certain it is, that no person of ordinary decency, to say nothing of any 
higher degree of moral culture, could rise from the perusal of the book with- 
out a feeling of the greatest abhorrence and disgust. The ingenuity with 
which “pious” Jesuit fathers have justified or excused the foulest crimes 
known to history, the most fiendish atrocities, the most shocking and bestial 
of conceivable offenses, is simply devilish. ‘There is not a moral emotion 
or action, not a moral relation in the life of man, that they do not seek to 
befoul and poison with their pestilential casuistry; not a duty toward God 
or man that is left unsullied. 

It is impossible in these pages to give any adequate idea of the depths 
of moral turpitude to which the Jesuit casuists descend in certain direc- 
tions. Decency forbids. As a mere indication, showing what may be in- 
ferred without knowledge in detail, we will give a single example. esus 
sums up religion in love to God (loving him with all one’s heart, mind, soul, 
and strength) and love to man (loving one’s neighbor as one’s self ;) what 
do the members of the Society of Fesus say to this? The most of them 
acknowledge that the love of God is a duty; but the question arises im- 
mediately, How and when? As to this there is great diversity of opinion 
among them. Sanchez tells us that some regard it as a duty only on feast 
days, (guolibet die festo,) others as obligatory only once in a life-time, (seme/ 
in vita,) still others only at the point of death, (#” solo mortis articulo.) 
Those who approach more nearly the truth, he says, mention various times 
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when this duty is obligatory ; as, namely, when for the first time one, by the 
use of his own reason or by the help of others, learns that God is to be loved 
above every thing, and to relate himself and all he possesses to God ; when 
an adult is baptized; when one ought to experience contrition, (cum quis 
contritionem habere tenetur ;) when one receives a special benefit from God ; 
when one is about to undergo martyrdom; when one listens to blasphemy, 
and, being able to protect the honor of God without personal danger, re- 
proves the blasphemer, etc. Again: there are those who are of the opinion 
that the duty of loving God is not, strictly speaking, Jer se obligatory once 
in five years, (ve singulis quidem rigorose quinquennits per se obligare praceptum 
caritatis erga Deum.) Suarez thinks that the proper time for fulfilling the 
duty of love to God can be better determined negatively than affirmatively. 
Gordon thinks it not easy to determine ; and Sirmond goes so far as to say 
that we are commanded “not so much to love God as net to hate him.” 
But Pintereau outdoes all his brethren, for he teaches that the blood of 
Christ has released us from this duty, and that in this lies the great privi- 
lege of the Gospel. “It was only fair,” he says, “that the law of grace 
of the New Testament God should abolish this onerous and troublesome duty, 
[of loving God,] otherwise Christians would have been no better off than 
the Jews!” If our readers are affected at all as we are by this impious rig- 
marole they are by this time ready to cry, “For dove of God no more of it !” 

But how is it with the love of one’s neighbor? Let us see what Father 
Joseph Pierre Gury, S. J., says about it. In his Compendium Theologia 
Moralis, (P. I., Tract. de virtutibus, cap. iii, art. ii, sec. i, No. 220, p. 97,) we 
read: “ Every one is bound, plainly and absolutely, to love himself more than 
his neighbor. The reason is that every one is nearer to himself than any 
other can be. ( Quisque tenetur se ipsum magis diligere SIMPLICITER ET ABSO- 
LUTE, guam proximum. Ratio est, quia unusquisque sibi magis proximus est, 
guam alius quilibet.”) He even defends this doctrine, which is directly in 
the teeth of the plainest language of the Gospel, on the ground of a “ natural 
and unconquerable inclination” in man “to love himself more than his neigh- 
bor,” (ex inclinatione naturali et invincibili ad se ipsum magis diligendum, 
guam proximum,) and cites in connection the common proverb: “True 
charity begins at home.” Of course this Christian’(?) moralist does not 
lose sight of the command, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ;” but 
with such men the plain, unmistakable language of Scripture is never in the 
way. The torture chamber—a little out of date as concerns flesh and 
blood—is still in full operation as .applied to stubborn passages of Holy 
Writ. Formerly men could be made to say any thing, to swear that black 
was white or any other color, by means of a little instrument applied to the 
thumbs, or of a little stretching—the dislocation of a joint or two. The same 
process of screwing and twisting, of stretching and dislocation, accomplishes 
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the same wonderful results when applied to the Bible—by judicious manage- 
ment it can be made to say and prove any thing. See how pliant it is under 
the hand of Pére Gury, S. J. “Praceptum amandi proximum sicut nos ipsos 
non est intelligendum de RQUALITATE sed de SIMILITUDINE. (The precept to 
love one’s neighbor as one’s self is not to be understood in the sense 
equality, but of similarity /’’) 

We could easily fill a volume with “refinements ” of this sort from the 
works of noted Jesuit casuists, wherein the meaning of the express com- 
mands and prohibitions of the Bible, the whole decalogue included, is utterly 
and willfully perverted. We forbear. 

The gratitude of scholars is due to Dr. Huber for his most useful and 
exhaustive compendium. 





21.—Der Religionsunterricht in der Volksschule, nach den Forderungen der Pe- 
dagogtk und den freieren Protestantischen Anschauungen der Gegenwart 
dargestellt von AUGUST LUEBEN, Seminardirector in Bremen. (Religious 
Instruction in the Public School, treated according to the demands of Peda- 
gogics and to the freer Protestant views of the present day. By AuGustus 
LUEBEN, Director of the Normal Seminary in Bremen.) Leipzig. 1870. 
Die Praxis der Volksschule. Ein Wegweiser zur Fithrung einer guten 
Schuldisciplin und zur Ertheilung eines Methodischen Schulunterrichtes 


fiir Volksschullehrer und fiir Solche, die es werden wollen. Von C. KEHR, 
Seminarinspector zu Gotha. Vierte Auflage. (Practical Teaching in the 
Public School. A Guide to the attainment of good School Discipline, and 
to the communication of Methodical School Instruction. For public school 
teachers and for those who desire to become such. By C. KeEur, In- 
spector of the Seminary in Gotha. Fourth Edition.) Gotha. 1870. 8vo. 


Pp. x}; 290. 


RELIGIOUS instruction in connection with public education—this is 
destined, doubtless, to be an absorbing topic for many years to come. 
Director Lueben’s pamphlet is devoted exclusively to the discussion of this 
matter, which also occupies a prominent position in the excellent work of 
Seminary Inspector Kehr. The chapter devoted to religious instruction in 
the latter work is, on the whole, of such great excellence, that we are 
tempted to give a translation of it zz extenso. Not that we subscribe to 
every thing he says, but because every thing he says evidently proceeds 
from a profound conviction of the importance of the subject. We translate 
at length from the “Preliminary Remarks :” 

“1, Religion is not exclusively a matter of knowledge, otherwise the most intelligent 
persons would be the most religious, and the best. Nor is it merely a matter of action 
{morals), for there are actions that appear to be morally good without being so. Nay, it is 
not impossible that actions which are lauded by men as great and noble may be crimes in 
the sight of God. A man may &vow all about religion, may talk about it with the tongues 


of men and angels, and yet be nothing but sounding brass, and a tinkling cymbal. He may 
give his body to be burned, and his goods to the poor, and, nevertheless, be the least in the 
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kingdom of heaven. For religion is purely a matter of inward disposition. All true religion 
is religion of the heart; from the heart religion must penetrate the intellect and clarify 
knowledge ; from this point it must exercise an ennobling influence on the will, become the 
most powerful support of morality, the strongest motive of action, and thus form and inform 
the whole man, Its sublime purpose is none other than to educate man as a child of God, 
thoroughly furnishing him for every good work. 

“This point of view alone, from which it appears that religion must form the whole man, 
and develop harmoniously all his mental powers, (thought, feeling, will,) should convince 
every thoughtful person that religious doctrine and religious information are far from being 
religion, and that, in practice, religious education and religious instruction ought not to be 
separated. For this reason it is an unpardonable pedagogical blunder to take religious in- 
struction from the teacher in the school, and transfer it to the clergyman. It is separating 
what of necessity belongs together, religious education and religious instruction, and in- 
troducing a division into the school, which disturbs the harmony of the whole to a serious 
degree. Let teachers ponder well the admonition of Dinter: School-masters, do not allow 
yourselves to be robbed of your crown. 

“Tf religion is a matter of inward disposition and of the heart, and if the teacher is not 
denied the capacity and the right to influence successfully the disposition and the heart 
of children, then it is his duty to so organize the religious instruction as to produce, de- 
velop, and confirm in the children that right disposition which is well pleasing to God. 
Then, too, it is the teacher’s duty to stand up against the wide-spread error that every one 
who knows a good deal about religion, and talks much about it, really has religion, and 
that the essence of religion consists simply and only in knowing the doctrines of the Church, 
and in the fullness of theological information. ‘Those children who get most praise for 
their answers in public examinations are not always the most modest, the most honest, 
faithful, and trustworthy ; and those men who know best how to talk about a holy life and a 
pious disposition are not always the most pious and holy. A man may know the truths of 
religion, and hate them nevertheless ; may have comprehended them with the understanding 
without having apprehended them with the heart. Not pious talk, and not the appearance 
of piety, but the being pious, is the main thing. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ 

“2, There are three educators that furnish the child with incitement to and the means 
of religious development and culture: (a.) Mature. To make the child acquainted with 
Nature is, therefore, to introduce him into the domain of religion.* (0.) Zvents, {Experi- 
ence.) The history of the world is, therefore, to be drawn upon as much as possible in re- 
ligious instruction. And, (c.) Mankind, (Men.) The most important and successful is the 
intentional influence which me exert, and in this regard the home is the primary and most 
important source of religious education. Father and mother are the first and most in- 
fluential religious teachers of their children ; and if, in the fructifying atmosphere of a pious 
Christian family life, the religious need of the child—a need which every child brings with 
it into the world as a capacity.to be developed—receives its normal development ; if the 
child hears the first words of Christian love at home, and never any thing that runs counter 
to it; if, in the person of father and mother a living example in all Christian virtues is held 
up before it for imitation ; if this spirit of moral purity and true piety is associated with the 
proper seriousness and strictness, and through repeated exercise becomes a second nature, 
then a solid foundation i§ laid for subsequent religious development. But, alas! in our 
day, where striving for wealth or enjoyment predominates, many parents allow the religious 
life of their children, this real life-blossom of humanity, to shrivel up. In many houses 
the place for religion is vacant, or there is no vacant place for it. In some homes the 
poverty of the parents renders beneficent education impossible ; in others riches are the 
hinderance ; in still others it is indifference, want of intelligence, or of conscience. What 
other verdict can be given when so-called ‘educated’ parents allow their children to riot in 


*It is a calumny that the natural sciences are at war with religion. ‘Ihe natural sciences not only may very 
well go hand in hand with the knowledge of Divine things, but they actually, when seriously pursued, show the 
way to God. Examples of this are: Copernicus, Kepler, Newton, Leibnitz, Haller, Euler, and others. Only 
when the heart is estranged from God, to begin with, does man see nothing of the Deity. 
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the streets until late in the night with vulgar companions ; when others are careless about 
their children visiting workshops, dance-houses, and the like—murderous dens, where good 
manners and genuine morality are butchered by loose and ribald speech and shameless 
action? ‘There is, alas! even no lack of parents who themselves are guilty of the sin of 
ruining the morals of their children. ‘Ihe home, which ought to be a temple of God, is 
often the seat of open or concealed sin ; lying and’ hypocrisy pass for prudence, thieving 
and cheating for fortunate acquisition, arrogant pride for refinement, and debauchery for 
high enjoyment. Where such is the condition of things, domestic life is not a monarchy, 
but anarchy ; father and mother rule not in the spirit of God, but in the spirit of sin; home 
is not a temple of God, but a murderers’ den; there is neither peace nor blessing, but 
misery and cursing—both often under the veil of so-called refined, aristocratic culture. 
When thus through bad men the times become worse, when religion, and with it morality, 
decorum, and good breeding go more and more out of fashion, men are greatly inclined to 
throw all, or at least the principal, blame on the school. ‘Ihe school is made the scape- 
goat for every thing. Physicians charge it with deforming children, magistrates with the 
corrupt will of criminals, clergymen with the want of interest in the Church manifest among 
the people, and statesmen with the latest political revolution. However, when men make 
it the scape-goat for all the short-comings of domestic education and of social life, the 
school is not zwhol/y guiltless ; for when teachers and educators ascribe solely to themselves 
any progress that may be made in the religious life, when they even carry this extravagant 
overestimation so far as to say, ‘Whoever controls the school controls the future,’ then 
they must submit to having the school saddled with all responsibility and all blame. In the 
language of Young, ; 

‘We rise in glory as we sink in pride ; 

Where boasting ends, there diguity begins.’ 


First of all, the school will have to be convinced that of itself it can do precious little, and 
that domestic and public life are the chief agents in popular education. ‘The schvol can 
accomplish something only on condition of its getting off its insulating stool, mingling in the 
current of public affairs, and (perhaps by intercourse with parents, by means of meetings, 
visits, etc.) bringing school and home into organic combination. Especially will the intel- 
ligent teacher, that he may at least be successful in one direction, win over the children as 
allies, and through them influence the parents. By means of /ove extraordinary things can 
be done in this way. In fine, home neglect must not be a pillow for the teacher’s con- 
science ; on the contrary, the more domestic education neglects the religious life of the 
children, the more must the school do in compensation; and the greater the blunders of 
parents, the more must the teacher take counsel with himself how to neutralize the effect 
thereof. ‘hus the question arises, What means can the school make use of for the purpose 
of developing the religious disposition in youth? There are three things here to be con- 
sidered: (a.) ‘he noble example of the teacher; (4.) ‘he serious discipline of the school ; 
and, (c.) ‘he living word of instruction. 

“3, ‘The noble example of the teacher is the most important and most successful agent 
in the religious education of children in and through the school. As the greatest generals 
have created the bravery, discipline, and endurance of their armies by the power of their 
own example over the soldiers, so teachérs accomplish most not by what they say, but by 
what they ave. If the child has not been brought up altogether contrary to nature, it will 
look upon the teacher from the very first as the incarnation and ideal of all wisdom and 
piety. What the teacher says is true, what he does is right, what he commands is good. 
For the child the teacher is religion personified, and for this reason little children are 
all eye and ear when the teacher speaks; fur this reason they notice every one of his 
actions, words, and looks, and thus appropriate, without farther reflection, the whole inward 
life of the teacher, (moods, feelings, aims, views, etc.) If it is, therefore, a duty on the part 
of the teacher to avoid every thing, even in his external appearance, (in his clothing, looks, 
motions, manners, words,) that might rob the child of its faith in the teacher as an ideal, it 
is much more his duty to preserve his inward man from impure influences, to practice con- 
tinually the greatest of all virtues, self control, and by every thing he does, both in and out 
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of school, to acquire and retain that authority which with tranquil and serene power com- 
pels all hearts, attracts the mind, and awakens the impulse to imitate. Such a noble ex- 
ample only that teacher can be, of course, who has religion in his heart. What one does 
not possess he can not impart. Just as it is impossible to cultivate the intellect without in- 
tellect, to form character without character, it is impossible to influence the heart without 
heart, and to awaken love without love. A teacher of drawing must be able to draw, and a 
teacher of religion must have religious life within himself. Nor is it enough that the 
teacher széends to be a good example to the children ; we must demand that he in reality be 
such. When the teacher merely acts a religion before the children, which he has not in his 
heart, then the evil is very great. It is a terrible thing to talk of faith without having faith, to 
seek to prove the immortality of the soul without believing it ; but it is far more terrible to 
talk of benevolence, having a heart devoid of pity; of a peace-making disposition, and be 
full of petulance ; of humility, having a haughty spirit ; of love, out of a self-seeking soul, 
Such talk is to children nothing less than fotson; for by it they do not get holiness, but 
sham-holiness, do not become pious, but pietistic; they become hypocrites, liars, and de- 
ceivers. ‘The teacher should certainly never venture to seem to be something that he is 
not in reality, for children have an exceedingly fine sense for truth or falsehood in their 
teacher. ‘Therefore, do not appear as an example, but be one! The thirteenth chapter of 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians, and Paul’s word to Timothy, (iv, 12,) every teacher 
should often hold before his mind’s eye. Not instruction by teaching, but by living, is the 
chief thing. 

“4, One can not judge of the excellence of the given religious instruction by the knowledge 
of the children, but by their conduct. ‘Ihe serious discipline of the school, a reverent still- 
ness and rapt attention on the part of the children, busy industry and willing obedience, a 
respectful attitude, and that esteem and attachment which last even beyond the grave—these 
are fruits which Christian religious instruction must bear, if it is to be accorded the predi- 
cate of being ‘good.’ Where these fruits are wanting, where the blessing of religious instruc- 
tion is not recognized in the good spirit of the school, there is in this defect a sure sign that 
there is something wrong in the religious instruction given, even though it be only that the 
teacher, from the purest motives, attaches too much importance to the accurate repetition of 
fine-spun definitions, and to learning certain formulas by heart, or that he is an ambitious 
egotist, who cares more for the religious information the children acquire, so that being ex- 
amined and catechised they can show off, than he does for exercising them in real divinity, 
which often withdraws itself from the observation and applause of the world. Putting into 
practice what has been recognized as true and good is the most important, for religious doc- 
trine without religious practice is just as absurd as if it were to be attempted to educate a 
person to play the piano well by means of mere instruction, without requiring the learner 
to practice. Where the exercise in godliness is wanting, (1 Tim. iv, 7, 8,) where the chil- 
dren are not accustomed by serious school discipline fo /ive in accordance with the doctrines 
of religion, and where the whole discipline is not the corresponding expression of the re- 
ligious life of the school, there all instruction is useless. 

“5. To the noble example of the teacher, and the serious discipline of the school, there 
is still a third thing to be added—the living word, life-awakening instruction. Of this 
Schleiermacher says: ‘That which is to be the most living thing in life must not be im- 
parted at the beginning as something dead ;’ and Schueren adds: * That which through the 
teacher is to become alive in the children must first be alive in the teacher.” Here again, 
therefore, it is the spirit of the teacher, the life-awakening and life-giving spirit, that can not 
be compensated for by any make-believe or any learning. We must, indeed, demand that 
the instructor in religion, besides a general gift for teaching, acquire a ripe knowledge of re- 
vealed history, and profound insight into the internal connection of soteriology by means of 
a deeper study of the Scriptures. We must, in the second place, demand that the deport- 
ment of the teacher, while imparting religious instruction, be earnest, calm, and dignified, 
and yet, at the same time, kind and benevolent, and that, in his dress and appearance, he 
carefully avoid all negligence, and every thing calculated to excite remark. We must, in the 
third place, demand that the language of the teacher be grammatically correct, popular, 
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elevated, pure, and well articulated. We must, fourthly, demand that the teacher possess 
the necessary skill and practice to properly arrange these materials, and by his method to 
cultivate all the mental powers of the child harmoniously, and to avoid bringing out one 
power to the detriment of the others, and, more than all, to further and strengthen, in a 
proper and beneficial manner, the spontaneous activity of the children. But all these are de- 
mands which can only then be answered in a manner conducive to the spiritual welfare of the 
children, when the teacher is inspired and penetrated by the right spirit, namely, the spirit 
of Christianity, the spirit of true evangelical liberty, and the spirit of sound pedagogics. 
From this there follow, for the proper arrangement and carrying on of religious instruction, 
three important requirements, namely: (a.) The religious instruction must be Christian ; 
(.) It must be evangelical ; and, (c.) It must be according to the principles of pedagogics. 

“6, The religious instruction must be Christian. If this requirement is to be met, it is 
not sufficient that the general aim of this instruction be to produce clear ideas in religion, 
to confirm good principles, and to induce a strictly moral life. We must very particularly 
establish the fact that this life must be animated by the Christian spirit, and have its root in 
the Christian faith. It follows, therefore, that the consciousness of sin and the need of re- 
demption must be awakened, and that the heart must be filled with longings for the grace 
of God and the love of Christ. The love of Christ must be planted in the hearts of the 
children, and become the power there which impels the child to love God and the truth 
with its whole heart, and to thoroughly hate every thing ungodly and immoral. ‘Thus, in 
the domain of Christian doctrine, that must be drawn upon which directly contributes to 
the attainment of this end. ‘lherefore that must stand in the first rank which certainly and 
surely came from the lips of Christ, or at least had its origin in his spirit; that is, that 
which harmonizes with the spirit of Christian earnestness, of pious courage, of holy love, 
meekness, humility, mercy, patience, tolerance, truth. For this reason, if for no other, the 
religious instruction of the public school must be limited to that which is purely ethical, and 
every thing that is metaphysical and dogmatic, which does serve to awaken religious 
life, and with which the heart has nothing to do, be left to the theologian by profession. 
But it follows from this, also, that the public school can not impart so-called general religious 
instruction, that is, religious instruction equally appropriate for Gentiles, Jews, Moham- 
medans, and Christians. ‘he demand for general (universal) religious instruction, however 
well meant, it is not only zwfossible to meet, but, even supposing it could be met, is imprac- 
ticable. It is impossible, because it would then be necessary to ignore every thing that is indi- 
vidual, and because the professors of different religions can just as little be taught a universal 
religion as we can give the peoples of different countries a universal nationality, a universal 
language, or produce a universal color. Christianity is a religion altogether definite, differ- 
ing characteristically from all others: it can neither be reduced to a few general principles, 
nor, through the process of distillation, be presented as an extract. But, even supposing the 
demand for general religious instruction could be met, it is not a practical demand ; for if 
the best be good enough for children, and if it be the part of the public school to afford in 
each department of instruction only the best, and, finally, if in the domain of religion 
Christianity, the religion of love, be incontrovertibly the best, then it also follows irref- 
utably that we must, above all, plant the love of Christ in the hearts of the children, enrich 
their minds with Christian truth, and throw the door wide open for the Christianity of 
Christ. Whoever takes away from Christian youth, or cramps, the incomparable means of 
culture found in the teaching and life of Christ, cuts off the children from the source where 
they can find plentiful nourishment for their spirits, and at the same time makes himself 
guilty of the basest ingratitude toward God and the Savior of the world. 

“7, But it is not enough that in our school the religious instruction is Christian ; we must 
require that it be imparted in the evangelical Christian way, namely, (@.) That the chief im- 
portance be attached to producing and making operative a genuine Christian disposition ; 
and, (4.) That this be based upon the Word of God in the Bible, upon the Gospel. The 
Gospel attaches the chief importance to the disposition; for it is not church-going that 
builds a man up, but the going there in a right state of mind; it is not the great concern 
that a man bend his knee before God, but that he do it in humility. Outward works have 
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no value in themselves ; they acquire their value through the spirit in and with which a man 
does them. Wherever and whenever, therefore, a man worships his God, the great thing is 
always that he worship Him in spirit (in a spiritual way) and in truth, (honestly and de- 
voutly.) In regard to the second of the above-named requirements it must, however, be 
expressly declared that the public school is not under obligation to impart religious in- 
struction in an exclusively sectarian sense and manner, that is, to base it upon the dogmas 
and confessions of faith specially laid down by Lutheran (Protestant) theologians, and to 
criticise the divergent doctrines of other Christian Churches in a way that might result in 
intolerance and sectarian bitterness. On the contrary, we are of the opinion that the evan- 
gelical Christian must be a Biéle Christian, and ought to sharpen his conscience on the con- 
tents of the Bible. We are, therefore, also of the opinion that the Word of God should be 
ranked above the word of man, and that it is for this reason unevangelical to base religious 
instruction onsthe dogmas, confessions of faith, or councils, of theologians. That about 
which theologians oftenest and most violently quarrel is not by any means the most im- 
portant; our soul’s salvation never depends at all on that. Therefore, when we demand 
that the evangelical (Protestant) public school instruct the children in evangelical Christi- 
anity, but not introduce them into the controversies of Lutheran (Protestant) theologians, 
we make a strict distinction between religion and theology. Religion is not theology, and 
theology is not religion. In harmony with this, section four of the ‘ Instructions concerning 
the imparting of religious instruction in the public schools of the Duchy of Gotha’ says: 
‘The school is not in duty bound to impress upon the children the dogmas of a particular 
Church, because it can not be done without conflicting with the rules of pedagogics, and 
thus with its own most essential mission; nor, on the other hand, has the school a right to 
criticise the dogmas of the Church, because it has neither the ability nor the vocation to do 
this. Such a procedure would confuse the minds of the young, and therefore be likewise at 
variance with the principles of pedagogy. Ecclesiastical controversies are as much out of 
place in the public school as political. The school should be an asylum of peace.’ 

“8. ‘The third demand we make on the religious instruction of the public school is that 
this instruction be according to pedagogical principles. This demand refers not merely to 
what is taught, to the selection of material, but also to the form or method. In general, we 
may say that religious instruction satisfies the demands of pedagogics when it is imparted 
in a form and gradation adapted to the gradual development of the child, or, in other 
words, when it is limited to the means at command, and to what the children are able to 
accomplish. ‘Therefore in religious instruction pedagogically imparted, the mental stand- 
point of the child is the standard from the beginning and continually—not a particular doc- 
trine or theological system. The moment the measure, extent, and method of religious 
instruction are regulated according to other points of view, that moment it becomes unped- 
agogical, and thus at the same time pernicious. Pedagogical religious instruction (as con- 
trasted with theological or dogmatical) gives the children neither too much nor too little 
material. It avoids the ‘too little’ because otherwise the religious endowment of the child 
would be stunted. More pernicious, however, than the ‘too little’ is the ‘too much ;’ for 
that which ought to be for children the highest and dearest becomes thereby a source of 
annoyance and disgust. 

“ Pedagogical religious instruction gives, however, not only the necessary attention to the 
quantity of material, but also has regard to the proper gradation and appropriate selection 
thereof; that is, it proceeds from the easier to the more difficult, from the concrete to the 
abstract. So it begins neither with the Lord’s Prayer, nor with the Apostles’ Creed, nor 
with the Lutheran Catethism, with any ecclesiastical dogma, or the like ; but gives the child 
first that religious nourishment which is easiest of digestion, and therefore chooses, as the 
form of the first religious instruction, historical representation, because it is in history that 
life presents itself to the child in a direct way—abstract truths appear in concrete form. It 
is only as regards the higher grades that we can speak of systematic religious instruction. 
Even then, however, religious instruction must not be based upon a theological book, for 
example, the Catechism, but upon ¢he bovk of religion, that is, on the Bible, which, with- 
out theological or dogmatical reflection, tells us what God is, what man is, and in what 
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relation God stands to man, and man to God. The Lutheran Catechism, on which hitherto 
religious instruction has been based, must, if the pedagogical element is to be the standard, 
not be put at the beginning, but at the end of the whole course of instruction, because this, 
like all other confessions of faith, is not the beginning and source of religious emotion, but 
the last and final product of religious argumentation, and because such literary phenomena 
can only be rightly understood and appreciated after religious instruction has been given 
historically, and after the children have thus been made acquainted with the historical origin 
of these books, the circumstances under which they were produced, and the external im- 
pulses which called them forth. If the children become acquainted with the Catechism and 
the Lutheran Confessions at the end of their religious instruction as occasional writings, 
(Gelegenheits- oder Verlegenheitsschriften,) which had their origin in the imperative demands 
made by opposing parties, or in differences within the fold, they will then not zzderestimate 
these estimable testimonies of the strong faith and intellectual skill of the authors thereof, 
nor will they overestimate them, but will learn to respect and appreciate them as beautiful, 
venerable monuments of one phase of religious development. He who knows how much 
mischief has been done through the too early use of the Lutheran Catechism in the schools, 
will admit that the proposition to put the Catechism not at the beginning, but at the end of 
the school course, has its root not in enmity to, but in reverence for it. 

“ Historico-Biblical and pedagogical religious instruction must, however, regard not 
merely the proper kind and the proper selection of the materials, but also the proper form 
of communication, the natural method. ‘This instruction must () be illustrative and per- 
spicuous, and it must (4) unfold the subject and edify the learner. 

“g, The illustrative method in religious instruction does not consist in the presentation 
of illustrations to.the external eye of the child, (Biblical pictures, etc.,) but in calling in the 
aid of the inward religious experiences of the children, that is, in connecting the instruction 
with the religious feelings and aspirations already present in the child, clarifying and con- 
firming them, bringing the unconscious feelings into consciousness and reproducing them, 
or generating those which do not already exist. This kind of illustration—making the pupil 
see the thing to be learned—can be partly accomplished by exhibiting religious examples to 
the child in the form of stories, and in such a way that the traits to be impressed appear in 
strongly marked form. The narration must be done in so vivid a manner that the child 
will see as it were with the inward eye what it hears with the external ear. 

“Besides religious stories, in which the religious element is directly presented to the 
child, there are also proverbs, which serve to awaken and vivify the religious sense ; this is 
particularly the case with those proverbs that connect the supersensible with sensible things, 
(e. g., Prov. vi, 6; Jer. viii, 7; James iii, 4-6; Isaiah i, 3; Psalms i; Psalms xxiii, 1-3; 
Matt. vi, 26, etc.) Religious lyrics, and parables in particular, are also to be recommended. 
In the illustrative method of presentation Christ is the master among teachers. 

“Tn order that illustrative presentation accomplish the desired result, it must be coupled 
with the necessary perspicuity. Perspicuity in religious instruction is demanded by the 
Bible itself: ‘Except ye utter by the tongue words easy to be understood, how shall it be 
known what’is spoken?’ (1 Cor. xiv, 9, cf. v. 20.) He who would strive to be clear must 
guard against that superficiality, shallowness, and thoughtlessness, which does not go 
beyond what is near and apparent; and then against all superfluous heaping up of positive 
information that does not go to the heart of the matter, and affords neither insight nor 
knowledge; furthermore, against mechanical learning by heart, the stuffing of the memory 
full of words not understood nor digested; against monotony and uniformity in teaching ; 
against empty abstractions and high-flown phrases, etc. The chief means of promoting 
clearness is, on the other hand, that kind of presentation above described—a manner of ex- 
pression appropriate to the plane of culture on which the children stand, clear-cut and 
sharp, and at the same time simple and popular—good emphasis, proper attention to the 
punctuation, (e. g., Romans xii, 14,) and a good, logical arrangement of thought, advancing 
from the easier to the more difficult. If these conditions are fulfilled, then the way is made 
clear for a fossihle understanding on the part of the children, and this not only as regards 
the words, but also as regards significance and scope, the connection of the single parts, 
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and the relation of the matter in hand to kindred subjects. By means of such perspicuity 
the instruction will be not only ¢horough, fundamental, but because it gives greater clearness, 
it will also éx¢erest the children. 

“ Perspicuity of instruction must be required under all circumstances. If the material 
to be communicated is not of itself clear, plain, it must be made plain, that is, explained. 
Whenever children are compelled to learn what has not been explained, that is, under- 
stood, they either do not retain it, or it awakens a disagreeable feeling in them, or that 
which was not understood continues to operate in their minds as a hinderance, and source 
of error. We ought not to forget that the child feels the need of understanding, and there- 
fore frames its own ideas when the teacher neglects to clear up what is dark, and to explain 
what is not understood. The oddest misapprehensions, the most ridiculous perversities, 
that are met with in connection with school life, have for the most part their foundation in 
this. There is 10 lack of examples anywhere ; most men can furnish them in rich measure 
out of their own youthful experiences. 

“ But though explanation, making plain, is necessary, the teacher must beware, on the 
other hand, of pulverizing that which is to be explained; he must not crush the seed-grain 
of the Divine Word to flour. Every explanation—whether it be of words or things—must, 
therefore, be simple, short, palpable, clear, not dogmatic, always making that prominent 
which is calculated to awaken and cultivate the religious life of the child. The teacher 
ought, in connection with so-called analysis, to beware of exaggerating the theoretical, and 
also of didactic one-sidedness, that his religious instruction may not assume the character of 
a mere exercise in thought and expression, and the analysis of words and sentences not lead 
to that pulling of things to pieces, that mania for classification, that rage for abstraction and 
definition, which make the lesson in religion an hour of torment to teachers and children. 
In this direction, also, there are warning examples in plenty to be found in the so-called 
‘Examples for Catechising,’ (e. g., on John iii, 16.) 

“to, The best means of avoiding the above-mentioned faults is that kind of instruction 
which unfolds the subject, and at the same time edifies the pupil. Of dtse/f, indeed, the 
mere development-method, be it declaratory or interrogatory in form, does not prevent the 
commission of the fault we have censured ; for if the discursive exposition of the subject 
consist in nothing but insipid verbosity, unfruitful loquacity; if it be mere poetical pre- 
lection or tedious sermonizing, so that the pupil is deluged with a flood of words or 
thoughts ; and if the interrogative form of exposition exercise its art in a kind of catechisa- 
tion that thinks things to pieces, into mere threads and tissues, so that the child is dragged 
hither and thither along the trail of the teacher’s thought, thus producing in the child’s 
mind that irreligious and indifferent coldness which makes intense, loving occupation with 
the subject of instruction and the free application thereof impossible—then the discursive 
and the interrogatory methods of development are egua//y pernicious. But let it not be 
forgotten that these kinds of evolutionary exposition are unworthy the name, and that* 
abuse of a thing does not exclude its use. He who applies the method of development to 
this ‘subject starts with the e/ements, and lets religious truth grow upon the mind of the 
scholar. ‘The sources of deduction from which religious knowledge or religious feeling is 
developed must, therefore, always be within the domain of the concrete, (Biblical stories, 
Church history, general history, or experiences of the children themselves,) so that the child 
is every-where and always led in the genetic way from perception to concept. With this 
simple and rational method of development the teacher will, in accordance with the nature 
of the religious truth to be imparted, in the one case use the discursive and in the other the 
interrogatory form, so that his religious instruction will be neither exclusively acroamatic 
nor exclusively catechetical, but, interchangeably, first one and then the other. The truth 
is to be found here also in the middle, and the method that instructs and edifies at the same 
time is in any case the right way to the desired end. In general, it may be said in this 
regard, that the connected discourse is more appropriate when historical facts are to be pre- 
sented, or the feelings and the will of the children to be influenced. So, where want of time 
makes the greatest possible brevity necessary, or where the teacher seeks to repeat and sum 
up what has already been gone through with, the form of presentation is in the right place. 
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On the other hand, the intelligent teacher will use the catechetical form of developing his 
subject in cases where mere information is less important than a thorough knowledge of the 
matter in hand, where he wants to set the faculty of thought in motion, to lead to an in- 
vestigating and reflective consideration, to xcite and maintain the attention of the children. 
It is only by catechising that the teacher cn convince himself whether the child has under- 
stood the truth presented, or whether it is still in doubt concerning this or that. The 
catechetical form of religious instruction is of such extraordinary importance that this in- 
struction without the use of interrogation would lose not only all formal educational value, 
but also all its value as educating the affections—all moral value. Of course the fact must 
not be overlooked that the educating power of carefully selected and valuable matter is 
greater than that of all didactic arts, and that the teacher can only then make a right use 
of this method of illustrative and perspicuous development when from the very beginning 
his aim is to edify the children by means of the religious instruction he gives them. 

“Religious instruction must be edifying, for without edification it is mere dead rub- 
bish. ‘lo edify means to build up. »Edifying religious instruction must build up the king- 
dom of God in the hearts of the children, by laying stone upon stone toward the edifice of 
intellectual and affectional culture, so that they shall rise ever higher and higher in religious 
culture. ‘lo edification the perspicuity demanded above is necessary, for that which the 
children do not understand does not edify them. Furthermore, intense attention is neces- 
sary, and also the interest excited by the illustrative presentation and vividness of the in- 
struction ; but, above every thing, a right disposition, a heart and mind consecrated to God, 
through and in which the child is prepared to take up into itself the fructifying element of 
religious truth, and to let it operate there as it should, namely, to the production of strength- 
ening consolation, sanctifying exaltation, moral nobility, and a divine happiness. Every 
hour devoted to religious instruction must be an hour of edification. Holy quiet and pious 
devotion must brood like the Spirit over the waters. Where this is not the case the object 
of the instruction is not attained; for edifying instruction is alone capable of producing 
noble dispositions and good designs, of exercising an ennobling influence over the will, and 
impelling men to those deeds of genuine morality and piety through which the Lord 
recognizes his true disciples. Of course only that teacher will be able to impart his re- 
ligious instruction in an edifying manner who has edification in his heart. A careful prepa- 
ration for every lesson in religion is of some value to this end; but of more value is it that 
what the teacher teaches be the firmly-founded conviction of a pious Christian heart, that 
there dwell in him the proper love for truth and right, a merciful love for children and 
toward men generally, the right enthusiasm for the highest interests of mankind, and, above 
all, right devotion to the dear God, who has created all men, the richest and the poorest, 
the greatest and the humblest, that they may a// come to the knowledge of the truth, and 
all have eternal life. If, in addition to this, there is any thing calculated to produce in the 
teacher the right feeling of consecration, it is the thought of the heavy responsibility he 
takes upon himself when he does not impart this instruction to the best of his ability. The 
consequences that may follow upon a neglect of duty in this department are fearful! Many 
a youth in a strange place, many a convict in prison, many a woman in the hour of death, 
many a father at the bedside of his sick child, thinks again of the teacher and of the truths 
taught by him in the school! If the teacher makes fully clear to himself the great im- 
portance of genuine religious human culture, he will acquire in the communication of re- 
ligious instruction, not only a serious, calm, dignified, and yet kind demeanor, but the spirit 
of genuine piety at work within him will break forth and manifest itself with that warmth, 
which is nothing but the outflowing of his deepest emotion, his disposition and character, 
and which, therefore, is not subject to external rules and directions. ‘Vhe 4eavt makes the 
teacher.’ 

“Tf the teacher has fulfilled the requirements thus far made, then he has done what is the 
sacred duty of an evangelical, Christian, pedagogically educated teacher, and he can rest con- 
tent, even though his word does not immediately produce the fruit that he expected. Who 
sows to-day can not reap to-morrow. The school is not a hot-house, but a seed-field 
of Christian virtue, and the Word of God, like the seed-corn in the fields of Nature, needs 
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time for its development ; often it produces late, often in nights of pain upon the bed 
of sickness, or in the anxious hour of death, its fruit. It is for the teacher to sow; the 
blessing comes from above. Therefore it is necessary that the teacher speak not only with 
his children concerning God, but also with God concerning his children; that he ask of 
God through prayer that power, love, patience, faithfulness, perseverance, and blessing, on 
which every thing depends.’ The heart-felt prayer of Jacob, ‘Lord, I will not let thee go 
except thou bless me,’ is the true prayer of the teacher.” 

We have translated at such length from Herr Kehr on account of the 
great importance of the question, and because, being a practical educator 
as well as an author, his views are worth presenting. His opinions have 
been formed, to be sure, in connection with the public schools of Germany, 
and would not always hold good when applied to those in this country ; but, 
notwithstanding this, no one can read what he says, even where the appli- 
cation is special, without profit. 

We have not space for lengthy exhibition or criticism of the brochure 
written by Herr Lueben. We content ourselves for the present with 
merely referring to it. From the title it will be seen that its tendency is 


Rationalistic. 





22.—Erzichungslehre von Dr. G. A. RIECKE. Dritte.vermehrte und verbesserte 
Auflage. Lief. 1-3. (Pedagogics, by Dr. G. A. RIECKE. Third edition, 
augmented and improved. Nos. 1-3.) Stuttgart, 1870. .Cincinnati: Eggers 


& Wilde. 
Evangelische Schulkunde. Praktische Erziehungs- und Unterrichtslehre fiir 


Seminarien und Volkschullehrer. Von Dr. F. W. SCHUETZE, Seminardi- 
rector. Lief. 1-5. (Evangelical (Protestant) Pedagogics. The Practical 
Doctrine of Education and Instruction, for Seminaries and Public School 
Teachers. By Dr. F. W. SCHUETZE, Director of a Seminary. Parts 1-5.) 
Leipzig, 1868-1870. Cincinnati: Eggers & Wilde. 


THE educational question is growing in. importance every day in this 
country. There are so many problems to be solved in connection with 
public education, that if we are to emerge happily from our present diffi- 
culties, it will only be through patient effort, and far more solid and thorough 
thinking than has hitherto been given to this subject. We fear that with all 
our boasting about the so-called American system of public education, this 
system, if it be one, is very defective in many particulars. We fear, too, that 
the boasting itself is any thing but intelligent. There is probably no country 
where so much is said about education on so slender a basis of knowledge. 
So far as we are aware, we have not yet produced a single important work 
in the department of pedagogics. All our books on this subject are either 
comparatively worthless, or borrowed from other literatures. Some few of 
the States attempt to give practical training in pedagogics, by means of 
normal schools, for the instruction of teachers, and a laudable degree of pro- 
ficiency in certain directions has been attained ; but we are still at the be- 
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ginning even here. Then it must be remembered that there will probably 
always be thousands of teachers whom the normal school does not reach. 
This will certainly be the case so long as normal training is not obligatory, 
so long as.a mere examination as to theoretical qualifications, in addition to 
some testimonial as to character, is all that is required of candidates for the 
important office of teacher. But now, to say nothing of those who take 
advantage of the normal school when it exists, it is certainly necessary for 
the other class to have access to first-rate works on the theory and practice 
of teaching, on the science of education. 

The works whose titles are at the head of this notice, though differing 
widely from each other, are both of a high order of merit. Dr. Riecke’s 
“‘Pedagogics ” has, in a short time, reached the third edition, and thus given 
practical proof of supplying a want that was felt. It is popular in style, 
making no pretenses to a strictly scientific elaboration of the theory of edu- 
cation, but being in reality far more scientific than many treatises of greater 
pretensions. The author’s guides are Nature and experience, and what 
these report to him he tries to communicate in a manner that is at once 
attractive and intelligible to all. He takes the child at its birth, and accom- 
panies it to the period of adolescence, showing, from the nature of the child 
itself, and from the general principles of psychology, what sort of education 
is appropriate to each stage of its growth, and how the home, the school, 
the Church, and the State should combine to furnish what is needed. After 
an introduction in three divisions, discussing the general principles and 
methods of education, the body of the work is divided into ninety-two para- 
graphs, in which the details of the system are developed. At §60 begins 
a succinct history of education, which continues through the rest of the 
work, and constitutes one of the most valuable portions of it. 

Dr. Schuetze’s work is written more particularly with reference to the 
wants of persons who are passing through a course of study at normal 
schools or teachers’ seminaries, and, therefore, of course, not without refer- 
ence to the further culture of those who are already engaged in the work of 
teaching. It has five general divisions: I. Pedagogical Anthropology, as 
the necessary anthropological basis of the theory of education and instruc- 
tion ; II. The School System; III. Methods of Instruction ; IV. The Doc- 
trine of Education in the narrower sense; V. A Brief History of Educational 
Systems, more particularly of the modern ones. It is impossible in the 
space at our command either to give an adequate exhibition of the contents 
of the work, or to go into a partieular discussion of its merits. Were we to 
do so, we should have much to praise, and some things to blame ; for, 
although a work of great excellence, it has some defects. We will merely 
add, that what the author says concerning methods of instruction struck us 
as especially felicitous. 
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23.—La Science et la Conscience, par E. VacHEROT, de Justitut. (Science and 
Conscience, by —&. VACHEROT, Member of the Institute.) Paris, 1870 
I2mo. pp. v, 184. 


M. Vacu_eror has collected and extended, in this little work, a series of 
articles which appeared during the year 1869 in the Révue des deux Mondes. 
They are devoted to the discussion of the great problem in ethics, that of 
Liberty or Necessity, which is the battlefield on which the great contend- 
ing armies of Science and Philosophy are at present drawn up. This ques- 
tion runs like a red thread through all the departments of scientific and 
philosophic investigation ; it is a question in history no less than in psy- 
chology, in .zsthetics not less than in. metaphysics, in politics as well as in 
morals. As the author tersely puts it, it is “the antimony between the 
theories of science and the principles of conscience.” 

So long as there is contradiction on this vital point, the moral sciences 
can never be sure of having found a firm foundation. Nor will it do to 
content ourselves with the indolent and supercilious appeal to “common 
sense,” as the sword with which to cut the Gordian knot. ‘It will not do to 
cut the knot at all; it must be untied. And we think that M. Vacherot 
succeeds in untying it, when, in his four masterly essays on Physiology, Ex- 
perimental Psychology, History, and Metaphysics, he shows that the anti- 
mony arises only when the contending parties get beyond their respective 
proper bounds. When each is content to rule where it belongs, there is no 
quarrel, 








MAGAZINES. 


THE war between France and Germany has very seriously interfered with the transmis-* 
sion of our Continental exchanges, and probably with the publication of some of them, The 
last number of the Fahrbuecher fuer Deutsche Theologie has not yet come to hand. 

The third Heft contains an interesting series of articles on the following topics: ‘“ Retro- 
spect in Ecclesiastical History,” by Dr. Wagemann; “Chrysostom as an Apologist,” by 
Licentiate Foerster ; ‘The Eschatological Doctrines considered as to their importance in 
Systematic Theology and in Ecclesiastical Life,” (second article,) by H. Schmid ; “Studies 
concerning Melanchthon’s Theology,” by A. Herrlinger. Among the reviews of books is a 
long and valuable article on Guizot’s Meditations sur la Religion Chretienne. 

The first of the December numbers of Brockhaus’ “Unsere Zeit” brings us the last in- 
stallment of a series of exceedingly valuable communications from the pen of Dr.,A. von 
Volpi, on the Council of the Vatican. They are infinitely superior to any thing we have 
seen in English on the subject. 

The December number of the “ Preussischen Fahriuecher” is remarkable for a very 
lengthy and valuable article on Schleiermacher, written by Robert Haym, on the occasion 
of the publication of the first installment of Dilthey’s “ Life of Schleiermacher.” There are 
few men better acquainted with this particular period of the history of German philo- 
sophical and theological thought than Haym. His own biographies of Hegel and Wil- 
helm von Humboldt are masterpieces. 
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